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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


MAE guestion of the hour is whether the new Administra- 
tion is to have Lord Hartington for its head or Lord 
Salisbury, or whether both will yield precedence to a nominal 
chief, who may be the Duke of Richmond or the Duke of Argyll. 
The rumours are conflicting; but it is evident thatthe general 
wish, not only of all Unionists, but of most Conservatives, is for 
Lord Hartington as Premier, Mr. Goschen as Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, and Lord Salisbury as Foreign Secretary. It is 
reported that Lord Salisbury consents to this combination ; and 
in Thursday’s Standard a correspondent, signing himself “ A.,”’ 
who writes with authority, and is possibly Lord Ashbourne, 
efirms that the “ wish of Lord Salisbury to act ia concert with 
the Marquis of Hartington, based upon considerations of the 
public weal, is of older date than the offer made by the Conserva- 
tive chief at the close of last year to serve under Lord Hartington 
as Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs; that this desire, for 
precisely the same public and patriotic reasons, still subsists in 
allits force; and that it will be frustrated, if frustrated it be, 
only by Lord Hartington himself regarding the difficulties in 
the way of its fulfilment as insurmountable.” This statement 
leaves the whole responsibility of refusal with Lord Hartington, 


Liberals and 11 Scotch Conservatives oppo:ed to it. In other 
words, the opposition tovit has dwindled from 33 to 28, In 
Wales, where 7 Liberals and 3 Conservatives voted against it on 


—which is most improbable,—there would still be a falling- 
off of 52 in the English strength of the Home-rule Party, 
and an increase of that number to the party of its opponents. 
And if we consider that of those who still support Home-rule, a 
great proportion support it because Mr. Gladstone proposed it, 
and not because they themselves desired it, it will be evident 
enough that in England there is a literally immense force of 
resistance to the Ministerial policy. 








Mr. Gladstone has addressed the following letter, upon which 
we have commented elsewhere, to Mr. Kitson, of Leeds, a defeated 
candidate :—“ To suffer in a good cause is a thing so honourable 
and noble that I will not offer to condole with you; but I am 
truly sorry that after so much of the most intelligent and 
patriotic exertion you should not forny one of our Parliamentary 
band. We have Scotland, Wales, Ireland, Yorkshire, and, I 
hope, the North; and we have with us the civilised world. 
From this moment it is probable that our cause will visibly 
move upwards. It has, indeed, enormously moved upwards 
within the last twelve months. Its final triumph is certain. 
The only question is how much will there be of unhappiness for 
Ireland, of difficulty and delay, of pain and shame for England, 
before the consummation will be reached.” The “civilised 
world” has not spoken yet, and for the most part hangs its 
Fenians, even in America, off-hand. 


Lord Hartington won his election in the Rossendale Division 
of Lancashire this day week by a triumphant majority,—namely, 
by 1,450 votes. For Lord Hartington there polled 5,399 electors ; 
for Mr. Newbiggin, 3,949. Of course, Lord Hartington could 


the Ministerialists, against the Union candidate, Mr. Gay. On 
the whole, however, the South-West of England hag proved 








itself as decidedly Unionist as the extreme North in Northum: » 
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berland and Durham has proved itself disposed to trifle 
with Separatist tendencies. Speaking at Penzance on ‘Tues- 
day, Mr. Courtney ascribed the voting in Cornwall to 
the general feeling of the South-West for the historical 
traditions of the nation, in the story of which they had so 
greatashare. In point of fact, we suspect that the nearness 
of the Southern counties to the Continent has a great deal to 
do with the jealousy felt of anything like disunion. From Kent 
to Cornwall, though Kent is prevailingly Tory, and Cornwall and 
Devonshire are Radical, the testimony against even the begin- 
nings of disunion has been both fairly continuous and immensely 
strong. 


The great blow of the week to the Unionist cause has, how- 
ever, been the rejection of Sir George Trevelyan by the Hawick 
Burghs, by the narrow majority of 30 votes. For Mr. Brown, his 
opponent, there polled 2,523 electors; for Sir George Trevelyan, 
2,493. - Considering that it was Sir George Trevelyan who 
obtained for not a few of the electors of Hawick their vote,— 
for all at least who were not within the old lines of the group 
of Border Burghs,—and that by his exertions in Parliament he 
obtained that vote for all their neighbours in the county, it does, 
we must say, seem very hard that he should be rejected only 
because he holds in July the same political creed which he held 
in November. We do not expect much political gratitude from any 
constituency ; but when a Member as distinguished as Sir George 
Trevelyan has not only represented the same constituency for 
eighteen years, but has held staunchly to the same principles 
throughout all those years, has greatly advanced their recogni- 
tion by the State, and, moreover, has endured in the cause of 
Treland such political torture as Mr. Trevelyan endured in his 
two years’ Irish Secretaryship, it does seem to us peculiarly 
ungrateful for a constituency who know so very much less 
than he of the matter at issue, to dismiss him from their service 
solely on the ground that he cannot endorse the policy of the 
Prime Minister. 


Mr. Morley on Saturday made a speech at Northampton 
remarkable for the confidence with which he predicted the con- 
cession of Home-rule to Ireland within twelve months, and for the 
increasing vehemence with which he denounced any proposal 
to concede self-government in localities. The new local bodies, 
he contended, would be manned by the National League. The 
local bodies would have power of rating, which was power of 
taxing; and if a Parliament in Dublin would frighten away 
capital, so would local bodies with such power. If the Patlia- 
ment in Dublin would use its powers to secure Separation, so 
would the local bodies use their rights. No such concession 
could restore order in a country where juries would not convict, 
or the sufferers give evidence against moonlighters. Mr. Morley’s 
testimony seems to us final against the grant of powers, either 
to local bodies or to a central one, which must of necessity be, in 
spirit, the quintessence of the smaller councils. Why does he 
think a Dublin Parliament would put moonlighters down, when 
a local Council will not? Is not his real thought this, that 
disorder cannot be suppressed, but that the responsibility of it 
can be shifted from the shoulders of the British Parliament to 
that of an Irish one? That argument is a little like the defence 
of a Chinaman in the Colonies. He had murdered another 
Chinaman, and admitted the fact, but pleaded that he ought 
not to be punished. “If Chinaman kill Chinaman, what that 
to the English Judge ?” 


Lord Hartington delivered a very forcible speech at Derby 
on Mouday, in support of the candidature of the Hon. E. K. W. 
Coke for South Derbyshire,—who did not, however, as we regret 
to see, carry the day. In this speech Lord Hartington declared 
that though he would much have preferred, had it been possible, 
to obtain the victory now won for Unionism without making use 
of Tory support, yet he cared comparatively little by whose 
help the victory had been won, so long as itis won. “This is a 
question which so infinitely transcends all the party differences 
which now divide us, that party differences ought to be effaced, 
—and to a very great extent, I am thankful to say that they 
have been effaced. We still differ from the Conservative Party 
as to the rate of progress at which we ought toadvance; butall 
differences such as these fade into insignificance compared with 
the question whether the greatness, and the prosperity, and the 
freedom of the country are to remain unimpaired, as they were 
when handed down to us by our predecessors; and it would, in 
my opinion, be as criminal for us to haggle and to argue about 
our party differences when the enemy was at our gates, as to be 


engaged in such an occupation when an invasion of our country 
is imminent.” Lord Hartington expressed his grave doubt 
whether even the Unionists had fully realised how great the 
danger really was. He avowed his belief that there is some 
underground or other connection between the Parnellite Party 
and the American Fenians; and he held that sooner or later the 
English people would have to “put their foot down, and to 
fight this hostile, this illegal conspiracy.” 


Lord Hartington’s language naturally alarmed Mr. Parnell, 
who, in a letter published on Wednesday, declared most 
positively, “I know nothing whatever further than what can be 
gained by reading the newspapers of the Fenian organisations 
either in Ireland or America. I have never had any communi- 
cations with either of these organisations or their leaders, nor 
have I accepted any alliance with them. I do not even know 
who the leaders of these organisations are, nor has there been 
any means of communication, either through the National 
League or through the Land League, between me and them,” 
“T have always endeavoured to keep the movement of the 
National League within the strictest bounds of legality and of 
the Constitution, and I have been successful in so doing.” 
That is an odd assertion. Mr. Parnell, in a celebrated speech, 
himself originated the practice of boycotting on a large scale, 
and it is perfectly certain that boycotting is illegal, and 
might be severely punished under the law in Ireland, if the 
administration of that law were not actively obstructed by 
this National League itself. Moreover, in Thursday’s Times 
there appears an extract from one of Mr. Parnell’s half- 
forgotten speeches which illustrates the extremely non-natural 
sense in which Mr, Parnell’s words as to his complete ignorance 
of the Fenian organisation in America must be construed. He 
said at Galway, after his return from the United States :—“It 
was only on my entry to New York that I first commenced to 
appreciate the undeveloped power that is available for your 
succour, not only in the matter of charity, but in other matters 
of a very different nature, if you call upon them,” a statement 
significantly received with loud cheers. “I feel convinced,” he 
went on, “that if you ever call upon them in another field and 
in another way for help, and if you can show them that there 
is a fair and good chance of success” [enthusiastic cheering], 
“that you will have their assistance, their trained and organised 
assistance, for the purpose of breaking the yoke that encircles 
you, just in the same way that you had their assistance last 
winter to save you from famine.” These are not the words of a 
leader who knows no more of Fenianism than of the man in the 
moon. Note also Mr. Arnold-Forster’s letter in Friday’s Times 
on the subject of Mr. Parnell’s various illegalities. 

The poll for the University of London was declared this day 
week as follows:—For Sir John Lubbock, 1,314; for Mr. 
Frederic Harrison, 516; majority for Sir John Lubbock, 798. 
Both candidates delivered a short address,—Sir John Lubbock 
in thanking the electors for returning him again to Parliament 
by a majority which proved that even from the Liberals of the 
University he had commanded a majority of votes,—he can 
hardly have received above 600 Conservative votes,—and Mr. 
Harrison in moving a vote of thanks to the returning officer. 
Both speeches were dignified, and in excellent taste,—though Mr. 
Harrison did compare the political battle that had been fought in 
England to that last great battle in the West in which Arthur and 
his Knights of the Round Table contended with “the heathen,” 
and lost,—we always understood, by the way, that he had won,— 
and he concluded with the prayer, Evoriare aliquis, nostris ew 
ossibus ultor. It was not a very happy phrase. The cause of 
heathendom, if it is to be discerned at all on our present battle- 
field, can hardly be identified with the cause of those who 
fight for the realm of order and union against strange allies, 
some of whom use weapons of deadly and malignant force, 
while many of them wield secret terrors and threaten the 
liberties of their fellow-men. It is Sir John Lubbock, not Mr. 
Frederic Harrison, who can claim to have been fighting with 
heathendom in this battle of the West. 


An extraordinary and rather unpleasant telegram has been 
received in London from Tientsin, through Reuter’s Agency. 
The Chinese Government announce in it that “ the dacoits in 
Burmah are supported by Black Flag agents.” That Govern- 
ment is, however, ‘‘ hampered in dealing effectually with these 
indirect manifestations of Chinese sympathy with the rebel 








Burmese,” owing to the unsettled state of the question about 
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the decennial payment made by Burmah to Pekin. This is 
a serious notification. It means that if Great Britain does 
not acknowledge the old vassalage of Burmah to Pekin, and 
soothe the pride of the Chinese Court by renewing the 
tribute, the authorities in Yunnan will help the Bur- 
mese Princes as they did the Tonquin insurgents. The 
statesmen of Pekin do not make announcements of that 
kind without reflection, and the alternative before Great 
Britain is to yield, or to send an expedition to Shanghai. 
As arule, it is wiser never to yield in Asia; but considering 
that the demand was not originally unreasonable, and that an 
alliance with China is of the last importance to most serious 
interests, we should not be inclined to hold out, but rather to 
stipulate that Pekin should make her agreement with London 
widely known in Burmah. If our diplomatists are not careful, 
they will find Lord Dalhousie right after all, and all advantages 
arising from the possession of Burmah outweighed by the dis- 
‘advantages of an immediate and a hostile contact with China. 


The Vienna correspondent of the Times fully expects a coup 
détat in Servia. The people, it appears, were bitterly dis- 
appointed by the result of the war with Bulgaria, and are 
irritated by the taxes imposed to pay for it. The electors have 
consequently resisted the pressure put on them from Belgrade, 
and have sent up a Skuptschina in which the Radicals are so 
numerous, that their withdrawal would deprive the Assembly 
of a quorum. Should this step be taken, King Milano 
intends, it is stated, to dissolve the Skuptschina, and pass laws 
by his own authority, assuming the position, in fact, of an 
absolute Prince. He has neither the genius nor the popularity 
for a Cesar; and as the people are already attacking the tax- 
gatherers, he may be deposed, in which event either Austrian 
troops will occupy the country, or the Servians, protected by 
Russia from occupation, will elect a new Sovereign, who may 
not impossibly be the Prince of Montenegro. In any case, a 
revolution would produce a most strained situation, and perhaps 
precipitate the struggle between Austria and Russia, which 
cannot be postponed for ever. 


The Duc d’Aumale has been expelled France. General 
Boulanger, under the Act of Expulsion, struck him off the roll 
of the Army; whereupon the Duke wrote to the President 
denouncing the decree as a violation of the Charter of the Army, 
an officer’s commission in France being beyond attack except 
through a court-martial. The letter, which is curt and 
haughty, but not otherwise objectionable, was declared by the 
Ministry an insult to the Republic, and a decree of expulsion 
was at once forwarded to the Duke at his country-seat, who 
thereupon quitted France, and will reside in Worcestershire, 
where he has an estate. On Tuesday, the dismissal and the 
expulsion were attacked in the Chamber, but defended by 
General Boulanger on the ground that the Duc d’Aumale, as a 
Prince, had been promoted too rapidly, and that his commission, 
therefore, was essentially irregular ; while the letter to the Presi- 
dent insulted the Republic. The former argument is ridiculous, 
first, because the head of the State in France, as in England, has 
a discretionary right of promotion, and secondly, because the 
Duke’s Army rank had been confirmed by a statute passed 
under the Republic; and the latter would only have justified a 
court-martial. The Chamber, however, voted a direct approval 
of the firmness of the Government by 375 votes to 168, and the 
Senate, after a stormy scene, did the same by 175 to 78. 


The action of General Boulanger and his language in the 
Senate, where he called the Duke’s letter “insolent,” and was 
consequently provoked to a challenge by the Baron de Larreinty, 
seem to prove that the Minister for War is playing for Radical 
support. Ata recent review before the President, the General 
was the only person warmly cheered by the populace, and he 
has been created by the Cabinet Grand Officer of the Legion 
of Honour. It is supposed, therefore, at present, that if he 
uses his power to intervene in politics, it will be to support the 
Radicals, should the Monarchists ever gain a majority. Perhaps 
too much attention is paid to his movements, as he is evidently 
a man who likes to be conspicuous; but he is certainly at this 
moment the most visible figure in France, and is watched with 
an interest and care not quite intelligible outside Paris. He 
cannot, as a Radical, be the next candidate for the Presidency, 
for his party have announced their immovable determination 
not to elect a soldier; he has, of course, quarrelled finally with 
the Right by his decree of expulsion, and the Opportunists 
rather fear than admire or follow him. For all that, he is 





making of himself a personage in French politics, and has a 
strong and separate individuality. 


There appears to be a foundation for the rumour that Eng- 
land and America have agreed to a new Treaty of Extradition, 
under which persons accused of employing dynamite for pur- 
poses of destruction can be surrendered, even if their motive 
was political. Lord Rosebery has, of course, assented, and so 
has President Cleveland, and the Treaty only needs the appro- 
bation of the Senate, where, however, the dread of the Irish 
vote may raise some difficulty. The Americans, however, dislike 
assassins, and the recent occurrences in Chicago have aroused 
them to the danger arising from murderous attacks upon society. 
They have evidently decided to put Socialists down, and are 
desirous to cut off their retreat into Canada, even at the price 
of annoying the extreme Irish of the States. A Treaty, of 
course, under the Constitution, overrides any law passed by any 
individual State of the Union. If the present spirit lasts, it 
will not be long before the civilised Governments will com- 
bine to place all who use explosives for destruction on the footing 
of pirates, and to pursue them through the whole world. They are 
not really safe even now anywhere except in the United States. 


The Protestants and Catholics have been fighting again in 
Belfast, killing four persons, and wounding a hundred police- 
men. The details are invisible under the usual mass of mis- 
representations, though the balance of evidence is that the 
Protestants began the riot; but it is probable that the Catholics 
got the worst of it, for the Freeman's Journal attributes the 
fault to Mr. Morley, who did not put down the Orangemen 
sharply enough last time. Mr. Morley would hardly be charged 
with favouring Orangemen unless he had been strictly impar- 
tial; and had the“Orangemen lost, he would have been accused 
of favouring Catholics. The truth is, the factions in Ire- 
land hate one another too much to be either quiet, or 
reasonable, or truthful, and if the hand of the Imperial 
Government were withdrawn, would be in a week at one 
another’s throats. It has very nearly come to that as it is, 
on the mere rumour of Home-rule; but the reality would 
dissolve all the bonds of society, leaving the restoration of 
order either to British troops or to some Vigilance Committee. 


A correspondent of Thursday’s Times, who signs himself 
“ Scotus,” asserts that Mr. Goschen’s defeat in Edinburgh was 
due to some implied promise of Mr. Gladstone’s to accept Scottish 
Disestablishment in case Scotland threw off Mr. Goschen and 
those who opposed his Irish measure. We do not in the least 
accept this explanation of the riddle. Mr. Gladstone certainly 
never implied, in the speech referred to by “Scotus,” anything 
more than he had implied in the House of Commons when com- 
menting on Mr. Finlay’s Bill,—namely, that he could not approve 
that Bill. And as for underground hints and insinuations, we 
utterly disbelieve that they were given, and do not think that 
they would have produced the effect attributed to them even if 
they had been given. The simple truth is, that Mr. Gladstone’s 
personal influence in Edinburgh and in Midlothian generally is 
something magical. Edinburgh veered round because it pre- 
ferred even to be wrong with Mr. Gladstone, to being right with 
any one else. 





The large territories on the great river Niger, which, under 
the Conference held at Berlin for the distribution of Colonial 
possessions in Africa, were assigned to Great Britain, are to be 
governed by a Company. A Royal Charter, published in the 
London Gazette of Tuesday, bestows on the National African 
Company (Limited) powers of governing and defending the 
territories it has acquired from native Princes, covering the entire 
“basin of the Niger,” equal to those possessed by the old East 
India Company in India. They can, for example, raise troops, 
issue a coinage, and pass laws. The consent of the Secretary of 
State is, of course, necessary to all their acts, and the Company 
cannot divide the produce of Customs duties as profits, or other 
taxes, but must expend them upon the administration of its 
territories. It is curious that both in Africa and Borneo we 
should fall back upon this old device; but it has some advan- 
tages, not the least of which is that it removes these rude 
regions, while they are being civilised, from the direct control of 
Parliament, and keeps the administration in experienced hands. 
The National African Company may possess a great empire by- 
and-by, if they know how to manage Negroes without enslaving 
them; and their Chairman will have more power than most Kings, 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


—————__——_ 


MR. GLADSTONE’S COURSE. 


W E need hardly say that we do not attach the slightest 

importance to the advice tendered by Mr. Labouchere 
to the Government, as any indication of the manner in which 
the Government is likely to act. In Zrwuth, we are told that 
‘* we Radicals who have been returned as the representatives of 
the British democracy must not flinch from our duty...,.. 
We must do our best to render it impossible for any Govern- 
ment to govern so long as Ireland’s wrong is not remedied.” 
Mr. Labouchere himself, writing to Wednesday’s Daily News, is 
not quite so absurd. In that letter, he does not assume that the 
democracy is limited to a single party, and that party, a party 
in a very decided minority of the people of the United Kingdom, 
But he does urge Mr. Gladstone not to resign, and that, appa- 
rently, on the very untenable ground that there are “a vast 
number of persons who have abstained from expressing their 
opinions at the polls.” We believe this only proves that a great 
many electors have changed their residences since the autumn, 
and not necessarily at all that they have deliberately abstained 
from expressing their opinions. But even if it did mean that, 
we cannot conceive what bearing that should have on the course 
to be pursued. If a certain number of the people declare that 
they have no opinion onthe subject submitted to them, that surely 
is the best reason in the world for not taking their no-opinion 
into account. Mr. Labouchere’s own reason for advising Mr. 
Gladstone to meet Parliament appears to be pretty obvious. 
He wants to gain time. He thinks that a vote of want of 
confidence would not be supported by the Liberal Unionists. 
He ignores the fact that it would certainly need to be opposed 
by them if it were to be successfully resisted, as there 
is no doubt at all that the Conservatives will outnumber the 
Ministerialists and the Parnellites combined, and that it would 
be simply impossible for Liberal Unionists, who have declared 
their profound dissatisfaction with Mr. Gladstone’s Irish policy, 
to resist a vote of want of confidence proposed in a Parlia- 
ment especially summoned for the very purpose of declaring 
the opinion of the people on that policy. Mr. Labouchere’s 
real drift is very evident. He admits that he wants to force 
a new dissolution. “ To secure this would be the aim of the 
Radical and the Irish Members, and in view of the fact that 
we” [i.e the minority] “have already recognised that 
Ireland is suffering from grave injustice, and that her people 
have a right to use every measure permitted by law to put an 
end to this injustice, it is by no means improbable that the 
efforts would be so drastic that an Election would speedily take 
place.” In other words, the policy of obstruction openly 
advocated by 7ruth is implicitly advocated in Mr. Labouchere’s 
own letter. 


We need hardly say that we do not think so lightly of Mr. 
Gladstone as to suppose him capable of lending even a 
moment’s consideration to such ignominious counsel as this. 
Mr. Gladstone has had, in his own view, a very high purpose 
at heart. He has appealed to the noblest sentiments in 
support of his policy. By his advice the Queen dissolved 
Parliament “ in order to ascertain the sense of my people upon 
the important proposal to establish a legislative body in 
Ireland for the management of Irish as distinguished from 
Imperial affairs.” The sense of the people has been taken, and 
it is perfectly clear that it is unfavourable to the proposal 
made, In Great Britain, a very much greater majority of the 
people are opposed to it than the Parliamentary majority 
of the 8th of June would indicate. How is it possible that a 
Constitutional Minister,—-a Minister whose profound belief in 
Constitutional government has even compelled him to apply its 
doctrines to a single section of the United Kingdom taken 
apart,—should be capable of advising the Queen that after 
solemnly asking for the verdict of her people on a special pro- 
posal, there is no necessity to take notice of that verdict, unless 
a positive vote of want of confidence be passed against him ? 
The suggestion is absolutely monstrous, and shows a singular 
miseoneeption of Mr. Gladstone’s political antecedents and 
character. He resigned in 1874 without meeting Parliament, 
in a politieal situation far less clear and urgent than this. 
Then Parliament was dissolved merely because the Minister 
did not think that the existing Parliament was disposed to 
support him heartily. But it was not dissolved in order to 
consult the people on any particular issue. -A special finan- 
cial policy was, indeed, submitted to the people,—the abolition 
of the Income-tax,—but nobody even imagined that the people 








intended especially to veto that policy when they returned g 
Tory majority to Parliament. At that time, too, though the 
majority of the representatives chosen were hostile to My 
Gladstone, the majority of the electors who had voted, voted * 
in favour of him. That is not so now. Indeed, in eye 
aspect in which the Elections of 1874 and 1886 can be 
compared, the reasons which induced Mr. Gladstone to res} 
without meeting Parliament in 1874 appear to be found in g 
much stronger form in 1886. The issue presented, and 
solemnly presented to the people, is much more distinct ang 
much more weighty now than it was then. The answer jg 
if we except one conceivable though most improbable con. 
tingency, infinitely more explicit to all sound judgments. The 
Parliamentary majority against Mr. Gladstone is greater, 
The popular majority is much greater. We can only conceive 
one view of the question under which Mr. Gladstone could be 
in doubt. It is, indeed, just conceivable, though highly im. - 
probable, that Mr. Gladstone, knowing as he does how very 
much the view of a few of the Liberal Unionists has wavered 
on the subject of local government in Ireland, might imagine 
it a duty to suggest to Parliament some fresh form of his Irish 
measure in order to ascertain whether he could not gain over a 
sufficient number of the Liberal Unionists to his side to give 
him a majority. But we do not in the least believe that Mr, 
Gladstone seriously regards this contingency as practicable. In 
the first place, he knows that there are quite sufficient Liberal 
Unionists of Lord Hartington’s type to render this course im- 
possible. In the next place, he knows that Mr. Parnell’s party 
will not support any measure which gives Ireland appreciably 
less than he himself has offered. There is not, in our opinion, 
the smallest rational expectation of proposing an Irish measure 
of the kind which Mr. Gladstone desires, to the Parliament 
now in course of election, such as that Parliament would accepi. 
And we do not believe it to be possible that on this question 
Mr. Gladstone’s opinion is appreciably different from our own. 

It seems to us, then, utterly derogatory to the high and 
earnest tone which Mr. Gladstone has uniformly taken upon his 
Irish policy, to suppose for a moment that he will now split 
hairs upon the interpretation to be given to the verdict of the 
people, and that he will try to evade the plain outcome of the 
elections. No; he will say, as he said in his great speech in 
closing the debate on the second reading of his Irish Bill, that 
though the temporary verdict of the people has disapproved 
his policy, “ the harvest cf the future” will reverse that ver- 
dict. But if he believes this, as we are quite sure that he 
does, the very last course for him to take is to raise petty cavils 
as to the meaning of a very plain popular verdict,—to try to 
achieve by Parliamentary manceuvring what he has not achieved 
by the earnestness and passion of his popular appeals. That 
is, in our opinion, utterly unlike Mr. Gladstone. We have not 
been able to accept his Irish policy. We believe that it would 
be as injurious to Ireland as it would be mischievous to the 
United Kingdom. But we have never for a moment ignored 
the depth and earnestness of Mr. Gladstone’s own belief in the 
righteousness and the justice of what he has proposed. And 
that deep belief seems to us utterly inconsistent with any dis- 
position to trifle with the subject, or to attempt to do against 
the wish of the people, what he had invited the people to give 
him authority to do intheir name. We believe that he will act 
in 1886 as he acted in 1874; that he will declare that though 
he has failed for the present, his faith is large in time and in the 
persuasiveness of what he deems a just policy; and that, with 
the full dignity of his great position, he will retire from a 
struggle in which, for the present at least, he bas obviously 
failed. Mr. Labouchere had a great deal more influence in the 
last Parliament than he deserved. But he has not yet risen 
so high, even in his own conceit, as to suppose that Mr. Glad- 
stone has placed his political conscience in the keeping of so 
singular a monitor. 


WHY LORD SALISBURY SHOULD OFFER. 


W* repeat it again, Lord Salisbury, who is still on the 
Continent, has the opportunity of his life. The more 
men study the consequences which will follow if he leaves the 
Premiership to Lord Hartington and the Exchequer to Mr. 
Goschen, the stronger seem the reasons for that act of chivalrous 
self-abnegation. There are three to which we can see no 
answer, any one of which would justify the departure from 
party tradition. The strongest of all, of course, is the one we 
gave last week, that Lord Salisbury would thereby lay the 
foundation of a new party into which all moderate men 
might enter, and which might hope for a long period of com- 
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aratively tranquil sway; but there are three others of more | 


direct tactical interest. He would gain intellectual strength 
in the House of Commons; he would avoid the great danger 
of the situation, the necessity of watching carefully lest the 
Unionist rank and file should, on some unexpected occasion, 
secede; and he would restore to Parliament the capacity of 
doing business other than that of Treland. | It is difficult to 
prove the first proposition without saying invidious things ; 
but journalists must be free critics, and we imagine Lord 
Salisbury will acknowledge as much as this. The position of 
his Government in the House of Commons, if it is composed of 
his followers alone, will be almost incredibly difficult. It will 
be faced by a great party, for the moment almost irreconcile- 
able, under a great leader. It is no slur on Sir Michael 
Hicks-Beach to say that he cannot meet Mr. Gladstone in 
the tournament of debate—which will this time be the 
battle of debate—and that, except Lord Hartington, there is 
no one in the Lower House who is not slightly cowed by Mr. 
Gladstone’s genius and his authority, That may not matter when 
the Union is under discussion, for upon that subject minds are 
made up, and most men are past the stage of deference ; but 
it will matter greatly upon every other question. It will 
matter especially upon every proposal as regards which Con- 
servative and Whig feel the influence of different tendencies, 
and may, unless bound by allegiance to a chief, or by the con- 
fidence that he has not only been consulted, but is responsible 
for the measure, silently drift apart. The Unionists will, we do 
not doubt, until the Irish Question is in some way settled, 
all vote straight; but it is necessary that they should also 
sustain the intellectual battle ; and the tendency to leave that 
to the responsible Ministers is always irresistible. Outsiders, 
however sympathetic, never feel that they know all the objects 
with which a measure is prcposed. To give a single illustra- 
tion as to the force Lord Salisbury would acquire in debate. 
It will be excessively difficult, with the hot pressure from India 
—where high officials are ready to throw up their posts in 
despair, on account of the continuous fall in Exchange—and 
the incessant solicitation of the depressed trades, to avoid a grand 
discussion on the currency ; and without Mr, Goschen by his side, 
where will Lord Salisbury be? He wants more colleagues to 
whom the country will hearken with deference, and who will 
not feel crushed whenever Mr. Gladstone speaks in earnest ; and 
he can obtain them only by the junction now pressed upon him 
from so many sides, pressed with an earnestness which shows 
at least some confidence in the chivalry of his nature. It is no 
light thing to ask a man, when half a Kingdom has called him 
to the helm, to believe that, under the special conditions of 
the voyage, another man will take the ship more safely into 
ort. 
: The second reason is even more important. The necessity 
of the day is a strong Government, which can govern and yet 
be tranquil, which has no internal insurrection to fear, 
and which need not, when its measures are ready, modify 
them in detail to catch votes, until they are in essence 
different plans. The Government will have to struggle with 
Ireland, with the more extreme Radicals, who—as always 
happens in Irish quarrels—have become more Irish than 
Irishmen themselves, and with Mr. Gladstone ; and they will 
need on all subjects a firm and consistent policy, involving, it 
may be, projects which at first will startle the House of 
Commons; and to obtain the consent of two Cabinets to this 
policy before starting will overtax their energies. The two 
should be fused. Lord Hartington, if he remains outside, 
will be loval, and he is, moreover, both as aristocrat and 
as statesman, of the tenacity of mind necessary to a poli- 
tician who has to maintain in power a Government to 
which he does not belong; but his followers are not all 
like him. They have all his loyalty, but not all his resisting 
strength. If he were avowedly leader, they could plead the 
claim of discipline ; but if he is only their adviser, they may 
be pressed by constituents, by arguments, by the hundred and 
one mental influences which always make it so difficult for a 
man who is inherently Liberal to work with a party which is 
inherently Tory. There will be by-and-by hesitation in the 
Unionist ranks, distrust and jealousy among their Conservative 
allies, all of them soothed away, in our English fashion, by 
compromise,—that is, by watering the measures actually 
proposed. In other words, the Salisbury Government will be 
weaker than a Hartington Government would be, just at the 
moment when strength, tranquil strength which can dare 
to refrain from any step not absolutely necessary, is the first 
requirement of the situation. It is by abstinence as much as 
action that the new Government will succeed. A purely Tory 


Administration will be weaker even in the House, and pro- 
bably much weaker in the country, where there exists, we are 
convinced, a desire for a Government which shall not belong 
purely to either party, but can be followed without breaking 
for ever with the old party ties, which, be it remembered, 
weigh, merely from differences in knowledge, much more 
keenly upon electors than on their representatives. Thousands 
voted for Mr. Gladstone this time upon the simple argument 
that they had voted Liberal all their lives, and would seem 
irresolute to themselves if they voted the other way. 
There is a diffused idea that the difficulty of aecepting the 
right course from Tory advisers would be removed if Lord 
Hartington were head of the Administration, and that there 
would be throughout the country a heartiness in maintaining 
the “ Unionist” policy which, if it could be described as a 
purely Tory policy, might in many quarters be lacking. That 
idea has its roots in political human nature, and is, we are 
certain, well founded. 

The third reason is, we fear, stronger than any of us 
yet suspect. None of us yet know exactly the course the 
Parnellites will pursue, for Irishmen defeated and Irishmen 
victorious are very different people; but it is quite possible, 
as many of their advocates affirm, that their steady policy. 
is, partly by combinations, partly by fluency, and partly 
by direct obstruction, to make all business imposs‘bl+ * until! 
the just claim of Ireland shall be satisfied.” If that course 
is adopted, and supported or favoured more or less by 
extreme Liberals, the Unionist Party will be confronted with 
a difficulty which it will require not only a majority to over- 
come, but a majority supported by an almost homogeneous 
opinion throughout Great Britain, which hardly understands 
even yet the pain as of travail which the House must go 
through before it can recover its perfect freedom and restore 
to Parliament its lost vitality. The consensus of opinion which 
will be needful will be secured far more readily by a Unionist 
than by a Conservative Government; and the only Unionist 
Government possible is one in which Lord Hartington shall 
be Premier, and Lord Salisbury Foreign Secretary, with the 
lead of the Upper House, That is almost too good a combina- 
tion to be hoped for; bat if it could be secured, the country 
might have a tranquil, moderate, and yet progressive govern- 
ment for the next ten years, with Ireland settling down under 
a new agrarian law to the prosperity which has never come 
from agitation yet, and Great Britain, her land all set free for 
sale, and her rural districts filled with new municipalities, 
feeling a thrill of renewed political life. It is almost too 
good to hope for; and yet the obstacles are so few, 
the main one, after all, being a fear that the constitu- 
encies will not ratify the arrangement. We believe them 
to be longing for it,—the Unionists because this has been 
their hope all along, the Tories because they know that 
to make their party equal to the Liberals, with fair chances of 
continuous power, there must be a modification of its tone. 
Nothing would produce this modification so rapidly as the 
presence in its centre of a man like Lord Hartington, who not 
only knows where Conservatism and Liberalism should meet, 
but is himself the best product of their junction. He, and he 
only, can moderate both sides, and it is in a strong moderation 
that the governing force of the immediate future must be 
sought. ‘The situation is too dangerous for government by 
mere party, or even for government by a party relying on 
promises of friendly support. 


WHY LORD HARTINGTON SHOULD ACCEPT. 


E hold that if Lord Salisbury should advise the Queen 

to send for Lord Hartington, Lord Hartington would 

not do well if he were to urge his desire to prove that his recent 
action had been wholly disinterested, and that he prefers to 
give the new Government a hearty support from a perfectly in- 
dependent position, as a reason for declining to form a Ministry. 
In the first place, no one doubts his disinterestedness. We do 
not imagine that even the most angry Home-ruler supposes for 
a moment that Lord Hartington has taken the line he has 
from any selfish or ambitious motive. In the next place, he 
would, in our opinion, prove his disinterestedness far more 
effectually by accepting the difficult and responsible task 
offered to him than by declining it. It is no trivial matter to 
undertake the government of Ireland in the present condition 
of affairs. Lord Salisbury himself, much as we should all 
appreciate his disinterestedness in giving up the first place to 
Lord Hartington, must be well aware that he would escape a 








most painful and responsible burden by that act of disinter- 
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estedness, though no doubt he would also lose an opportunity 
which, if he could make the highest use of it, would bring him 
a well-deserved and lasting fame. Still, what has to be 
thought of is not the personal susceptibilities of individual 
statesmen, but their relative chance of performing the most 
difficult of political tasks well. Now, Lord Salisbury has 
undoubtedly raised a strong prejudice against any Irish 
administration by a Government of which he would be the 
head, by the very unfortunate “Hottentot” speech,—a 
speech which we fully believe did not mean at all what it 
was at once interpreted in Ireland to mean, but which never- 
theless has put a great many very serious difficulties in the 
path of a Government presided over by Lord Salisbury. Nor 
is this all. Lord Hartington’s hearty adherence to Mr. 
Gladstone’s policy of disestablishing the Irish Church, and of 
remodelling the Irish Land Laws, is an immense advantage for 
the purposes of the statesman whose duty it should be to 
enforce the law firmly in Ireland. It must be remembered 
that a policy of this kind can never be anything but difficult 
and full of odium. To obtain hearty support for itin England, 
we must have at the head of affairs a statesman whom nobody 
—in England at least—suspects of the wish to go further in re- 
pression than is absolutely needful. Lord Hartington will be 
trusted on this head far more implicitly than Lord Salisbury. 
And even though Lord Hartington be distrusted, Lord Salisbury 
would assuredly be distrusted far more gravely. If we wish 
the new Government to have all the moral support that 
England can give it, Lord Hartington must not decline 
to be directly responsible for it. The external support he 
might be able to give it would not carry a tenth part of the 
weight of his direct. initiation. 

But it is objected that Lord Hartington ought to keep his 
independence, in order to re-form the broken Liberal Party. 
Well, to that we reply, in the first place, that no party con- 
sideration can compare in weight with the moral duty of 
obtaining for the new Government an adequate political 
authcrity. The very same reason which has induced Lord 
Tlartington to ignore party considerations in the electoral cam- 
paign, rather than agree to a rupture of the Legislative Union 
with Ireland, seems to us to require that he should, if it be 
necessary, ignore the same considerations, rather than diminish 
in any way the moral and popular strength available for the 
new Unionist Government. Next there are considerations which 
affect the reconstitution of parties themselves, which point in 
the same direction. It is important, no doubt, that Parlia- 
mentary parties should, as far as possible, be reorganised after 
the great confusion of this year. But it is impossible for them 
to be reconstituted with any good effect unless they be recon- 
stituted on some permanent basis. Now, is it not clear that 
the question of the suffrage having now been settled on a 
foundation sufliciently wide and solid to last at all events for 
two or three political generations, even if not for a much longer 
period, there is a great opportunity for the Conservative Party 
to liberalise itself, as well as for the party of progress 
to reconsider the principles on which it now most desires 
to found its policy? And is not Lord Hartington the 
very leader under whom the Conservative Party might 
best learn larger principles, principles which by vastly increas- 
ing its popular influence, would add still more to its power of 
resisting dangerous and ill-considered change? Do not the 
Conservatives see perfectly well how enormously they have 
gained at the present crisis for their power of resistance, by 
acting with hearty, though moderate, Liberals, instead of 
against them? Is not this just the moment for impressing 
on them the incalcuable advantage of making Conservatism 
popular, instead of exclusive, for basing it on the con- 
stancy of national traditions, instead of on the tenacity 
of aristocratic and proprietary privileges ? We believe that 
if ever Conservatism is to become popular, while remaining 
honestly Conservative,—conservative, that is, of all great 
traditions, and of all wholesome instincts like the instincts 
which resist legalised Socialism,—now is the time; and that 
Lord Hartington’s is the influence which may mould it into a 
stronger shape. We do not in the least mean to imply that a 
party so reconstituted would be the equivalent for the Liberal 
Party of the last half-century. We do not ourselves think 
that it would be. We are not at all sure whether Lord 
Hartington himself would remain permanently in sympathy 
with such a party, though we think it probable that he 
would. But we do think that it would be an immense 
advantage to the nation to have a Conservative Party which 
honestly recognised the conservative sympathies of the masses 
as their mainstay, and which desired so earnestly to improve 





the condition of the people, wherever it could be done without 
too great a break of continuity with ancient institutions, that 
they could never be taunted with taking their stand on selfish 
privilege alone, 

We think it extremely likely that the party of progress in the 
future may be composed of two distinct elements which may 
sometimes find a difficulty in co-operating,—the party with 
Socialist tendencies, that trusts somewhat too much in the 
initiative and justice of the State; and the party with Repub. 
lican tendencies, which will probably command the adherence 
of the clearer thinkers, who are irritated by the hollow cop. 
ventionalisms of English society. But it is to us certain that 
Lord Hartington can contribute far more efficiently to the 
effective reconstitution of the Conservative Party, whether he 
ultimately joins it or not, than he can to the effectiye 
reconstitution of the party of change and progress, He 
has no sympathy with the party which trasts much to 
the initiative of the State, for men of his type of mind 
desire to strengthen the individual rather than the collective 
mass. He has little sympathy with the party that desires to 
introduce gradually the Republican ideal, because there the 
prepossessions of birth and class tell against him. He could, 
we believe, do a great deal to make the Conservative Party both 
stronger in the affections of the people, and more hearty in its 
desire for equallaws. We do not think that he could contribute 
very much to the reconstitution of either of those sections of 
the party of movement which are most likely to predominate 
in the politics of the future. Therefore, we hold that while 
for the cause of Union and of order in Ireland, it is his bounden 
duty to strengthen to the best of his ability the new Govern- 
ment, he will contribute far more to the healthy reconstitution 


‘of Parliamentary parties by accepting, for a special purpose and 


for a limited time at least, the leadership of the Conservatives, 
than he can ever achieve by merely leading the small group of 
Unionist Liberals, and attempting, as he undoubtedly would, 
to form them into a Conservative-Liberal Party of some 
strength and magnitude. He could do a great deal more by 
liberalising the Conservatives, if for no other reason than this, 
—that there is more to do. 





THE MEANING OF THE MINORITY. 


\ E do not blame Mr. Gladstone’s letter to Mr. Kitson, 

the text of which is given elsewhere, except for a 
single sentence. It is mere rhetoric to say that his Home-rule 
project has the approval of the civilised world. It has the 
approval of a few French journalists, who remember that 
friendship for Irish insurgents is a tradition of French policy, 
and who believe, with the Bourbons and Napoleon, that 
England can be most easily wounded on that side; and of a 
few American politicians who court votes, or believe that 
because Federalism suits a new and widely dispersed Republic, 
it must also suit an ancient and over-populated Monarchy. 
The civilised world has uttered no such opinion as Mr, 
Gladstone thinks, and to believe that it has, is to betray 
the unconscious optimism which, though it so often lends 
the Premier strength, is occasionally, as it was when 
he dissolved in 1874, a source of political illusion in 
his mind. That he should think his “cause” certain of 
ultimate success is only natural. He has taken it up with 
all the enthusiasm of his nature, it has linked itself with many 
of his strongest moral convictions, and it has assumed in his 
mind, as the cause of the South against the North also did, 
the character of a war waged by the weak against the strong 
in order to be free. He believes, therefore, in its ultimate 
success as he believed in the success of the South, and regards 
this Election, with its crushing result, as a mere episode in a 
struggle which must end, he thinks, like the struggle for 
Reform, for Free-trade, and for Abolition. That is an error, 
the Election being really one of the battles fought between 
England and Ireland for six hundred years, which have all 
ended, with a single exception—the success of the passive 
insurrection of the Volunteers, which produced Grattan’s Parlia- 
ment—in one and the same way; but it is an error neither un- 
intelligible nor unbecoming. As for the hint underlying the 
whole letter that the defeat is not so great after all, we should 
not have expected Mr. Gladstone to say anything else, He 
probably does not recognise—and if he did recognise, could 
not with any propriety admit in public—the grand reason why 
the defeat of Home-rule has been so overwhelming. He knows 
that nearly three hundred representatives have been returned 
on his side, or, as he puts it, with some exaggeration, that 
Ireland, Scotland, Wales, and the North (?) are with him; but 
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does not know, or knowing, cannot say, that not one hundred 


and fifty of them were elected out of devotion to Home-rule, 
or even out of acquiescence in it. They were elected out of 
devotion to himself, to express confidence in him even though 
he had proposed to grant Home-rule. If he disappeared from the 
gene, and a national vote for his project were taken, say, by the 
most consistent of English Home-rulers, Mr. John Morley, the 
yerdict of Great Britain would approach far closer to unanimity, 
would in all human probability be identical with that pro- 
nounced already by the Metropolis. In Ireland, indeed, it is 
true the decision of three Provinces has been for Home-rule, 
as it would be for any project whatever which would give the 
peasantry the land, and assign to the Catholic Church the 
control of education ; but in Scotland, in Wales, in the North 
of England, the decision, so far as it has been given for the 
Ministerialists, has not been for Mr. Gladstone’s project, but 
for Mr. Gladstone himself first of all, and afterwards for a 
vague idea that democracy must advance if Home-rule 
were conceded. There is not a successful candidate upon his 
side who will not admit that he owes his success to his chief’s 
name, or who would not quail if he knew that next year he 
must fight the same battle without its aid. That this dis- 
position to follow a chief irrespective of his proposals is a 
mere popular folly, we do not admit. On the contrary, we 
think that the obstinate adherence of such large masses to a 
great leader, in spite of their doubts as to the wisdom of his 
course, is a proof of the continuing charm of what we used to 


call “loyalty,” and arises from the strength, and not from 


the weakness, of the English character. But that loyalty. 
is no evidence of the coming success of Home-rule, is 
rather proof that it can never succeed, because dislike 
to the plan has overcome in so many scores of thou- 
sands of minds loyalty to Mr. Gladstone. If even he 
could not carry his project through, if even he was 
compelled to avoid full discussion of its probable results in 
revolutionising the very strvcture of Irish society, if even he 
was banished from power Ly a plebiscitum rather than his 
plan should be tried, what must be the depth of the national 
hatred to the plan itself? Mr. Gladstone, when he took 
power and secured the Parnellite vote, had a majority, speak- 
ing broadly, of 160. He is now in a minority of about 120. 
What must be the force of the national conviction which has 
produced such a reversal as that, a reversal almost with- 
out a precedent in politics, in the teeth of a popularity 
with the mass of voters such as in this country has never 
been seen, and hardly, except perhaps in the single case 
of Washington, in the world? Mr. Gladstone, unlike most men, 
who attribute to themselves the devotion due mainly to the 
cause they represent, absolutely identifies his cause with him- 
self, and thinks because his personality is worshipped, so also is 
hiscause. In truth, it is the reverse, and unconquerable aversion 
to his cause has overcome nearly unconquerable devotion to 
his person. “We can bear this scheme, but only from Mr. 
Gladstone,”—that is the meaning of the minority in this Elec- 
tion, which but for Mr. Gladstone would, outside Ireland, have 
been reduced to the vanishing point. Mr. Gladstone says, “Look 
at Scotland ;” but the most perfect evidence that he is wrong 
is furnished by Edinburgh, where Mr. Goschen was elected in 
1885 as the determined opponent of Home-rule, and rejected 
in 1886 while preaching the same doctrines, What had 
happened in the interval? Absolutely nothing, except that Mr. 
Gladstone had changed his policy. If he had not changed it, Mr. 
Goschen would have been returned again by the old majority ; 
yet that election seems to Mr. Gladstone evidence of the 
popularity of Home-rule! It is evidence of his own influence, 
and of nothing else. 

But Mr. Gladstone contends that whether Home-rule is now 
defeated or not, it will in the near future become popular, or, as 
he puts it, “ from this moment it is probable that our cause will 
visibly move upward.” The weightier cause moves downward 
in the scales; but that is only a verbal criticism. Mr. Gladstone 
may be right, for a prophecy is irrefutable by argument; but 
it is difficult for others than Mr, Gladstone to see reason for 
his confidence. It is certainly not to be found in national 
character, for if history assigns any character to the English, 
it is stubbornness alike in battle and in effort, an inability to 
perceive when they are beaten, a dogged determination to fill 
up Chat Moss. Why should they, now they are roused, give 
way to the Irish any more than to any one else? The national 
character may have altered, and many believe it has altered, 
with the suffrage; but national character usually endures, and 
we are unable to forget that it is the private soldier, 
on whom the new suffrage has fallen, who stands firm in 








battle, and that Stephenson was strictly of the people. 
The Irish may, of course, change all English opinion by altering 
their methods—a religious revival might secure that result in 
the most unexpected way—but as yet Mr. Ford is still 
muttering threats, the National League has not dissolved 
itself, and moonlighters are still uncrushed by popular opinion. 
It is at least as probable that violence may be attempted, with 
an intensification of the results which violence has already 
produced, namely, the waking-up of a righteous anger under 
which, in England and America, men grow stubborn and 
hard. Events, of course, may favour the cause, for no one 
can foresee events; but events as yet, in the great 
stream of history, which alters its course so little, have not 
favoured the Irish side. On the other hand, every day must 
add to the popular knowledge of the subject, and with know- 
ledge will come the conclusion of Mr. Bright, that the general 
Parliament of the three Kingdoms will act with greater justice 
and more intelligence than the Parliament of one. Nothing 
has been more remarkable in the Election than the slowness 
with which the people have realised the extent of the powers 
which Home-rule would confer upen the Parliament of Ireland. 
They have even yet never comprehended that such a body 
could alter all laws, and build up by degrees a radically 
different civilisation; and as the knowledge filters down, is 
it likely that their distrust, already so strongly manifested, 
will die away? It seems to us much more probable that it 
will increase, and that even if Mr. Gladstone continues to 
lead her Majesty’s Opposition, the vote of the present Election 
is the heaviest that will ever be given in Britain for Home- 
rule, The English change their minds about the spirit in 
which they shall administer affairs with injurious rapidity, 
vacillating in Ireland, for example, between coercion and con- 
ciliation with a frequency which has almost prevented pro- 
gress ; but they have adhered to their method of government 
through the centuries with inflexible pertinacity. They lost 
America rather than surrender a nearly theoretical right of 
Parliament ; and we believe that even of those who voted for 
Mr. Gladstone, not a fifth were consciously voting that Parlia- 
ment should be no longer supreme in Ireland. Everybody 
just now is accusing Mr, Gladstone of vanity; but if he were 
a little more vain, he would be a great deal less cheerily 
confident of the victory of his cause. 





THE CLERGY AND HOME-RULE. 

TPVUE action of the Liberal clergy in the recent Elections 

has not, so far as we have observed, been identical with 
that of the educated Liberal laity. There has been no general 
falling away from Mr. Gladstone in consequence of his allianca 
with Mr. Parnell. The majority of the clergy, of course, are 
Conservatives, and now, as formerly, the clerical vote has been 
in the main Conservative. But the Liberal Unionist vote, we 
suspect, has been very small indeed. The recent secession has 
hardly affected the clergy. Those of them who were once 
followers of Mr. Gladstone and now are not so, had for the 
most part left him before his Irish policy was declared. Those 
of them who supported him in the Elections of 1885, have for 
the most part supported him in the Elections of 1886. If 
we are right in our view of the facts, it is plainly of in- 
terest to inquire why the facts are as they are. Ordinarily, 
there has been no such difference between the clergy and the 
laity ; indeed, the Liberal clergy have rather prided themselves 
on their ability to look at public affairs with lay eyes. Why 
is it that they play so small a part in the most remarkable 
example we can recall of the abandonment of a political leader 
by his most attached and convinced followers ? 

The main reason we believe to bo that Mr. Gladstone's 
character has for them a special—we might almost say a pro- 
fessional—attraction. It awakens a moral enthusiasm which 
they cannot lay aside at the bidding of political distrust. No 
doubt this moral enthusiasm has ben largely shared by the 
laity. Admiration based on character and temperament, 
is quite irrespective of a man’s calling in life. There 
has been the same kind of devotion to Mr. Gladstone among 
physicians, barristers, schoolmasters, and journalists, that 
there has been among clergymen. But moral enthusiasm 
is a more universal factor in the formation of clerical con- 
victions than it is in the formation of lay convictions. When 
the clergy are once possessed by it, they are less ready than 
the laity to limit its application. It is a common thing to 
find a clergyman saying that the great point in an election is 
to return the best candidate,—meaning by this the candidate 
who comes nearest to his conception of a good man. A lay- 
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man is very seldom actuated by this feeling. He asks less 
from what motives a candidate will vote, than for what 
measures and what Minister he will vote. He would rather, 
no doubt, be represented by a good man than by a bad man; 
and so far as he has any influence on the choice of a candidate, 
he gives great weight to this consideration. But except, perhaps, 
in some very isolated and remarkable case, he does not suffer 
it to govern his choice of a representative. This difference 
may be traced to the facts that the clergy have, as a body, 
less experience in the conduct of affairs, and that the rule 
which such experience furnishes does not apply with the same 
force to the affairs of which they have special cognisance. 
Men who are familiar with business know that good intentions, 
disinterested devotion to the welfare of others, conscientious 
determination to do right in the smallest particulars, may be 
productive of nothing but mischief,—that they will not in the 
least take the place of such commonplace and unheroic qualities 
as common-sense, knowledge of the world, and intelligent 
allowance for human frailty. It is a commonplace that long 
acquaintance with mankind weakens the generous enthusiasms of 
youth, and the reason is that it shows the inability of the heart 
to take the place of the head. No amount of moral excellence 
will enable a solicitor to give good advice on the conduct of a 
lawsuit, any more than it will give the faculty of diagnosis to 
a physician, or appreciation of the value of securities to a 
stockbroker. Politics are just as much a business as law, or 
medicine, or the investment of money; and as a man may be 
a good husband, a good father, a good Christian, and yet lose 
his client’s cause, injure his patient’s health, or empty his cus- 
tomer’s pocket, so he may have all these virtues and yet lead 
his country to ruin, It is experience of affairs that brings. 
home this conviction, and in so far as the clergy have less of this 
experience than the laity, they are likely to expect of moral 
excellence results that they have no right to ask from it. 
Moreover, in the affairs of which they have special experience, 
moral excellence plays an exceptional part. That parish, of 
course, will be best managed in which the clergyman combines 
with moral and spiritual excellence a good head for business, 
But supposing that only one of the two qualities can be had, 
moral and spiritual excellence is immeasurably more important 
than the good head for business. But the reason of this is 
that the chief end of a clergyman’s work is the formation of 
personal character. He has other things to do as well; conse- 
quently it is desirable, if possible, that he should have other 
qualities than those which help him in the formation of 
personal character. But as these other things are as nothing 
by the side of his main work, so the qualities necessary for 
the doing of them are as nothing by the side of those which 
minister to the main work. The chief end of a statesman’s 
work is different from that of a clergyman’s; and when the 
clergy allow their admiration for personal character to blind 
them to the tendency of a particular policy, they lose sight of 
this essential distinction. 

Another element in the indifference of the Liberal clergy 
to the Union—if we are right in crediting them with such 
indifference—is the traditional dislike which the High Church 
party entertain towards the Whigs. In many respects, no 
doubt, this dislike is well founded. Neither the ecclesiastical 
policy nor the ecclesiastical appointments of the Whigs have 
been such as to give them any title to the esteem or gratitude 
of High Churchmen. The Palmerston Bishops were a by-word, 
and the evil odour of Lord John Russell’s “ Durham letter” 
clings to the party, though its contents have long been forgotten. 
We think the indulgence of this dislike in the present instance 
wrong, because in the presence of a great national crisis the 
action of the clergy should be determined by the same con- 
siderations which determine the action of good citizens 
generally. An Anglican clergyman who supports Mr. Glad- 
stone because he thinks Lord Hartington not equally useful 
to the Church, is guilty of precisely the same error as the 
French priest who supported Napoleon III. because he thought 
that he would serve the cause of the Church better than a 
Republican Government. The question that now concerns 
us, however, is not the morality of the clerical action in sup- 
porting Mr. Gladstone, but its motive; and from this point of 
view, dislike of the Whigs may be set down with confidence as 
one of the elements that have influenced them. 

Again, the Unionist Liberals include not only Lord Har- 
tington, but Mr. Chambzrlain ; and to most of the clergy Mr. 
Chamberlain is an object of well-grounded alarm. They 
had schooled themselves to some extent to look forward 
to Disestablishment ; but it was to Disestablishment as in 
Ireland, and the party with which Mr. Chamberlain has 











hitherto been associated does not intend that this particular 
variety of Disestablishment shall ever be reproduced. Among 
the Liberal clergy there is, we fancy, a not infrequent feelin 

that, since Disestablishment must come, they had better receive 
it from the hands of Mr. Gladstone than from the hands of any 
Liberal Minister who is likely to succeed him,—above al] 
from those of Mr. Chamberlain. Now, they have un. 
expectedly been asked to give a vote which is to have ag 
its immediate result Mr. Gladstone’s retirement from office 
and possibly from Parliamentary life, and one of the poli. 
ticians on whose behalf this vote is solicited is Mr. Chamber. 
lain. It is true that for the moment Mr. Chamberlain is on] 

2 single factor in a composite result, and that the victory of 
the Unionists is not immediately likely to make him Minister, 
But the Liberal clergy are probably sceptical as to any pro 
longed Conservative reaction; they may therefore think that 
the effect of voting for a Unionist candidate will be to substi- 
tute Mr. Chamberlain for Mr. Gladstone as the leader of the 
Liberal Party, and eventually of a Liberal Ministry. This jg 
only another variety of the last error. It is the abnegation 
of a specific and immediate duty, in order to avert a contin. 
gent evil which may never present itself in this precise form, 
and even if it does, will be resisted to better purpose by men 
who have shown that they can, in case of need, be good citizens 
as well as good Churchmen. Again, however, we must dis- 
claim any intention of judging the action of the Liberal clergy 
in this matter. Our only aim has been to explain what is 
undoubtedly an unusual divergence between them and the 
Liberal laity. 





A NEW CAPITAL FOR INDIA. 


HE position of Calcutta as the capital of the Indian 
Empire is a very singular one. In some important 
respects it is almost an ideal seat of government for a race 
which must always base its power upon its ascendency at sea, 
All India insurgent and unanimous could not prevent England 
from forwarding reinforcements to Calcutta. From the sea 
the city cannot be attacked, as the channel of the Hooghly 
could be choked in half an hour; and by land, any enemy 
must march four hundred miles through the hot flats of 
Bengal, only to find that. his army, once arrived in Calcutta, 
lies under the guns of ironclads on the river. No internal 
insurrection is possible in Calcutta, its vast population entirely 
acquiesce in British rule, and it is surrounded on all sides 
for nearly four hundred miles by the least warlike of 
the races of the world. It is, moreover, not only the 
natural, but the inevitable capital of Bengal, the richest 
of Indian provinces, and will, therefore, always remain a 
great centre of trade, of finance, and of political interest, 
Nevertheless, it is in one respect a misfortune for India that 
Calcutta should be its capital. No city in the world is so 
hated by European residents, and especially European new- 
comers, Though not specially unhealthy for a tropical city, 
the steamy sultriness of its climate, and the marshiness of a 
soil in which water rises if you probe it with a walking-stick, 
produce a most depressing effect upon the nerves, and with all 
but men of the true sedentary constitution, destroy alike the 
spirits and the temper. Men do not die in Calcutta, but they 
wither. There is no scenery, nothing but a dull green jungle, 
stretching endlessly on every side over a damp plain, on which 
there is not a stone, a hill, or even an undulation for hundreds 
of miles. There is no sport, and no possibility of outdoor 
life. No European in Calcutta ever dreams of a five-mile 
walk. Society hardly exists, the few amusements are ren- 
dered by the heat even more intolerable than Sir Cornewall 
Lewis felt them to be in London, and the natives of education 
are not natives, but Asiatics wearisomely repeating half-learnt 
European ideas. The consequence is that the governing class 
loathes the place, and for more than thirty years has sought 
escape from it for months in the year by perching, under pre- 
text of seeking health, upon the top of the Himalayas on the 
frontier of Thibet. There, amidst glorious scenery, in full 
sight at once of perpetual snow and of the glowing plains 
beneath, in a climate more exhilarating than that of England, 
and surrounded only by men whose prospects depend on their 
favour, the Viceroys feel once more alive and happy, forget India, 
and govern as if they were sitting in cool rooms in Westminster. 
Gradually the period of residence in Simla has grown longer, 
the number of high officials in attendance has grown larger, the 
annual work of removal has become heavier, an ever-increasing 
army of underlings following their chiefs, until at last it has 
been proposed, formally or informally, to recognise Simla as the 
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Washington of India, to move all the central departments 
thither, and to treat it officially as the recognised permanent 
seat of the central Government. 

We do not hesitate to say that it would be better to adopt 
Mr. Bright’s plan, abolish the Viceroyalty, make each Governor 
supreme, and empower the Seeretary of State in London to 
act as the, real Governor-General, as indeed, on the most 
gerious occasions, he does now. A Viceroy, seated at Simla, 
js as distant from India in thought, in feeling, in the pressure 
of all surrounding circumstances, as if he were in London. 
He sees no natives, except’ as travellers; he consults no 
advisers, except officials; he is no more pressed with Indian 
conditions than Louis XIV. at Versailles was pressed by the 
ill-conditious of Paris, or than the Queen at Balmoral is pressed 
by the turmoil of London life. Seated in that cloudy Capua, 
engrossed in endless paper work, far from all that is independent, 
or laborious, or suffering, he sees nothing, hears little, and, for 
all that his presence means, he might as well be in London. 
And, mind, ke is no King. There is no Premier on earth so 
absolutely the centre of all political and social life as an Indian 
Viceroy, without whose fiat nothing can be finished, without 
whose consent nothing is attempted, without whose favour no 
man can tise, or act strongly, or become a personage in 
the Empire. We fret at the Queen’s preference for Bal- 
moral; but imagine the Premier, the Commander-in-Chief, the 
whole Cabinet, every man important enough to get leave, 
residing at Balmoral seven months in every year, and wander- 
ing over Europe for another three. Imagine, in addition, 
Balmoral such a heaven compared with Britain that all officials 
feel its residents to be out of sympathy with them, grudge 
them their enjoyments, toil on with a sense that they are but 
administrative hodmen, invisible, neglected, and unknown. 
Imagine, too, the feeling—wretchedly unjust, but still 
existing—that everything falls to the Simla circle, that 
the road to promotion is a rush to the hills, that 
no labour cr success in labour will compensate for being 
unknown at the Indian Versailles. By all who cannot get 
there, Simla, for thirty years, and under every kind of 
Viceroy, has been simply hated; and those who cannot get 
there are the men upon whose power of serene and continuous 
work the government of a fifth of mankind depends. We 
have no power to express the want of tone in Indian admin- 
istration, which is produced by the feeling that no chief shares 
the miseries of Indian life, feels its pressing needs, or can com- 
prehend from experience what its routine involves, It is as 
it would be with an army, if all officers above the rank of 
major could, and did, travel by balloon. 

Nevertheless, though there is not an Indian of experience 
who does not know this to be true, there is no chance of a 
change while the alternative is residence in Caleutta. The 
strongest Viceroy yields like the weakest, and the glutton 
of work depaits like the veriest fribble. Calcutta, to 
a statesman from England, unacclimatised, liable to fever, 
prostrated by the hot steam, wretched with prickly heat, 
savage with unaccustomed confinement and want of air, 
is a dicary prison, which in three months he thinks it 
not right to bear. It is not that he cannot enjoy him- 
self; he cannot do his work, and he comes to believe 
that of those around the majority cannot do it either. No 
European not in active work ever resided voluntarily in Cal- 
cutta for a month, and the Viceroy flies no quicker than the 
Judge whose pension is due, or the merchant who has “ made 
enough te be quiet on” in an English country-place. No 


‘orders are of any use, for no orders can supersede medical 


certificates ; and no resolves are worth much, for they are 
always broken. The alternative, a thousand times dis- 
cussed, is to choose a new seat of government in some 
place where the climate is endurable, where a resident is not 
steaming all the day, and yet where India, the real India, 
is always present or at hand. The place should be fixed 
by experts, but the conditions are sufliciently obvious. The 
climate should be endurable, yet not English, the country open, 
the distance to the sea not great, the means of communication 
with all India as perfect as they can reasonably be expected to 
be, and the material for building slowly a grand city near at 
hand. Those conditions are, we believe, best satisfied on the 
low but raised plateau, 2,000 ft. high, on which Poonah stands ; 
but there may be localities discoverable by engineers far superior 
tothat. The expense would be serious, but if the seat of 
government is to be moved at all, one place is as expensive 
as another; and if the Government expropriates the site of the 
new city, the increment of value should in twenty years repay 
the whole expenditure. Founding a new capital would be 





worthy work for at least one Viceroyalty ; and once founded, 
the city would grow, as Asiatic capitals have so frequently 
done, almost in a night. Nothing would be abandoned in 
Calcutta, for the Government of Bengal wants all build- 
ings, and nothing, if an original architect can be dis- 
covered and trusted with power, need be wasted in the new 
city. If Mr. Bright will only compel the India House to 
frame an honest return of the cost of Simla, financiers will 
not tremble at the cost of removal, while it is an incidental 
but not small advantage, that the dread of Calcutta will 
no longer indispose many statesmen to accept the Indian 
Viceroyalty. The capital once founded, let the great officials 
be entitled, as in Europe, to two months’ holiday in the year, 
and during those two months bear, as they do here, the whole 
of their own expenses. They wili not then move from their 
places except for reasons of strict health. 








THE FASCINATION OF IDEALIST RELIGLONS. 

'N the interesting letter from Dr. Wyld which we publish in 
another column, that former member of the Theosophie 
Society tells us that he left a Society specially named from its 
study of the wisdom of God, because its principal members de- 
clared that there is no wisdom of God to study,—in other words, 
that what is called the wisdom of God, should rather be called 
the wisdom of the human soul; that instead of ‘ theosophy,” 
*“‘ psychosophy ” should be written. The general view of the 
atheistic Buddhists is, he thinks, that by a long discipline in 
introspection, the soul may gain a knowledge of its own 
wonderful powers such as no other being in the universe 
possesses, a knowledge tending to enhance the power of 
spirit,—notwithstanding the fact that spirit is a blossom 
evolved from the material world,—and elevating it indefinitely 
above the level of the world in which it had its rise. And 
it is, according to this school of Buddhists, by the un- 
assisted efforts of the soul to disentangle itself from the flesh, 
that the soul discovers more and more of the marvels of its own 
constitution, and learns to assert its full spiritual energy. It is 
by scanning itself and disciplining itself that the soul learns to 
know what it may become, just as it is by measuring itself 
against the corresponding forces of the earth, and by disciplining 
itself for efforts of high skill and endurance, that the human 
body is trained to its most wonderful feats of muscular agility. 
Now, what is the real attraction of such a religion as this ? The 
late Frederick Denison Maurice used to insist that the great 
value of theology is that it delivers us from such religion as 
this,—that it reveals from a source higher than ourselves the 
terrible dangers into which we inevitably ron when we take to 
studying ourselves in the hope of rising above ourselves. He 
used to preach that there was nothing like subjective religion for 
the pride and narrowness, or, in some cases even, the cruelty and 
ferocity, of its dark superstitions ; that it is the light thrown on 
the nature of God, which alone can show man the true ideal for 
his own life. Evidently, however, this is very far from the view 
of those who seek in Positivism, or Buddhism, or any religion 
which rids them of the dream of an absolute Divine standard, a 
substitute for the Christian theology of the New Testament. 
In their minds, it is, we believe, the very essence of the attrac- 
tion, that by denying any Divine initiative, they bring back 
religion to a mere form of idealism, and so, as they say, get rid 
of all the controversies as to evidence, and all the stiffness of dog- 
matic creed, by which the believers in revelation have necessarily 
been encumbered. ‘Those who can boast of a religion without a 
theology, of course tind themselves free from the shackles of 
authority, and are very proud to point out that all the restrictions 
on human liberty which they impose are self-imposed. If Posi- 
tivists teach disinterestedness, or,as some of them prefer to call 
it, altruism, it is not because God has commanded it, but because 
the men of “ light and leading ” have discovered that the race will 
be strovger under the dominance of disinterested motives than 
it will be under the dominance of selfish motives. If Buddhists 
teach self-mortification and indifference to the sufferings of the 
flesh, it is solely because their seers hold that they can attain toa 
more exalted state of trance and vision by that path than they can 
reach by any other path. In either case, it is man’s free judg- 
ment on his own career which induces him to strike into the 
path chosen, and no compulsion from without; and this absence 
of anything like compulsion from without, of any necessity of 
conforming to a standard not freely chosen by themselves, is a 
source of great pride to the humanists, who seem to prefer 
even the most laborious path struck out by themselves, to the 
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least laborious indicated to them by one who stands above 
them, and claims, rather than asks, their obedience. We quite 
admit the great advantage which subjective religious ideals 
have over an objective theological revelation, as regards their 
comparative freedom from initial difficulties. You have to show 
nothing except the fascinating side of these subjective religious 
ideals, and then leave them to work their own way. The difference 
between the reasons for adopting such a religion and for accepting 
an objective theology, is like the difference between the reasons 
of an amateur for devoting himself to a new pursuit, and the 
reasons of a man who has to work for his livelihood for doing 
his work thoroughly and well. If the one is done at all, it is to 
please himself, and no one can force it upon him; if the other 
is done at all, it is to please a master who understands what is 
needed, and will not express his satisfaction unless it be de- 
served. A Positivist who goes through Comte’s prescribed 
meditations on the ideal of woman, does so, of course, much for 
the same reasons for which a lover looks at the moon when he 
believes that the object of his love is looking at it too,—for 
the gratification of a pleasing sentiment. The Positivist 
thinks rather better of himself, and is in better humour with 
his race, for thus placing himself in the attitude of mind 
prescribed for him by a philosopher whom he admires and reveres. 
But if he does not punctually observe this cult, who is to find 
fault with him? Need he, indeed, find fault with himself? He 
has failed to set before himself one of his ideals of human con- 
duct as often as he had been recommended to do so by a teacher 
whom he has been accustomed to think wise. But what then? 
If he falls short of his ideal,—shorter even than he need,—self- 
reproach is no compensation for it. If heis not what he might 
be, he can very well bear being less than he might be. There 
are not many, perhaps not any, who know where he has failed. 
Why torment oneself for what is both irretrievable, and perhaps 
as inevitable as it was irretrievable? After all, if you pursue 
an ideal and do not reach it, there is no more to be said than 
there is when a musician fails in executing a piece of music 
as well as he can imagine himself to have executed it. It is 
the same with the non-Theistic Buddhist who approves a life 
of self-mortification and abstinence in order to purge away 
his excess of sensuousness. If he does not adopt the course 
of life he approves, it is his own loss, just as much as it would 
be if he had resolved upon a course of mathematical study, 
and had failed to carry it through. He may regret his failure, 
but who is there to judge him for it, and why should he judge 
himself? Was he more bound to pursue eagerly his own 
purification from the oppression of the senses, than a great 
thinker is to pursue eagerly the discipline of his highest powers 
of thought ? 
The difference between these subjective religious systems 
and true theology, is that the latter supplies a real force by 
which the believer is kept to his duty, in spite of his own wil- 
lingness to relieve himself from it. Of course, the Positivist 
will say that the Christian is kept to his duty not by a real 
external power, but by his imaginative belief in such an ex- 
ternal power. Well, even so, it is a power which is wauting 
to the mere idealist. Even the man who is fleeing from an 
imaginary terror, or who is hastening towards an imaginary joy, 
obeys a spur which the mere idealist who is only gratifying 
a taste of his own nature, does not feel. Even the belief that 
God commands you is a far greater power than the belief that 
only your own nature suggests and enjoins a particular course 
of action. Even the belief that you grieve one who loves you 
and who hates sin, is a far greater power than the conviction 
that you are falling below the level of your own aspirations; 
a conviction which most men can bear pretty tranquilly and 
ignore pretty frankly. It is the conviction that some one else 
of far greater truth and holiness than yourself is concerned with 
you, and indignant with you, and is pricking your conscience 
and inflicting on you the anguish of remorse, which enables men 
to do what they otherwise could not do; and even if that belief 
were a mistaken one, it would, we think, still be a mistake which 
had produced a mighty sum of good, a mistake without which 
the human will could never have achieved half that it has 
achieved. The secret of the attraction which appears to be 
exerted just now by purely subjective religions, is the secret of 
their weakness. It is mainly because they do not apply avy 
sharp spur to the conscience and the will that men approve 
them. They deem them free from the humiliations of a theology 
which does apply that spur. 
And, as a matter of fact, for man as he is, an objective 


theology is far more reasonable than any merely subjecting 
religion. To hold, as the Positivist and the non-Theistic 
Buddhist does, that the highest human soul is the highest 
spiritual pinnacle in the whole universe, is as unreasonable 
as it is ineffectual for the moral progress of man. Why, 
even the Buddhist and the Positivist praise humility, and yet 
humility is the very last virtue which is becomig to a being 
whose nature is unsurpassed by any other in the universe 
around him. ‘The very fact that this humility is so deeply 
ingrained in all who feel the-true stirrings of spiritual life, 
should be a final testimony to the presence and spiritual touch 
of an infinitely purer and holier being than the race of man can 
produce. The conviction that the best human religion is a faint 
reflection of the mind of God, is a conviction as much impressed 
upon us by the facts of our moral and spiritual life, as the cor. 
viction that physical science is a faint reflection of the forces of 
the universe, is one impressed upon us by the facts of our 
physical life. 


THE LATEST FOOLHARDY FEAT. 
PANE story flashed all over the world this week about Mr, 0, 
D. Graham, the English cooper of Philadelphia, is one of 
the strangest that has been told for many a day. The man is 
evidently not only one of those who can compel themselves to 
do any thing, that is, who for all practical purposes are perfectly 
brave, not to say foolhardy; but he is also a cool, and even 
reflective person, who, though he risks his life for no end beyond 
the gratification of a fancy, tries to make certain that he hasa 
reasonable chance of surviving his mad feat. He had conceived 
the idea that although no boat could live in the rush of waters 
below the Falls of Niagara, and though Captain Webb, probably 
the best swimmer the world ever produced, had been drowned in 
the attempt to swim the whirlpool, it would be possible for a 
novel kind of boat, a cask shaped like a buoy, with a man in it, 
to get down in safety. He therefore made a series of such 
casks, expending on them, of course, a great deal of time 
and labour; and finding a shape to his mind, filled two or 
three in succession with a bag of sand eqnal to his own 
weight, and set them afloat on Niagara. They arrived safely 
in smooth water, threading the rapids and the whirlpool, after a 
journey of some five miles; and he then resolved to trust himself 
to his contrivance. He ballasted his cask so as to keep one side 
uppermost, in which he left an air-hole, and fastened in the cask 
a long canvas bag, made like a suit of clothes, and water-proof. 
Getting into this bag, he held on to the inner sides of the cask 
by two iron handles fixed to the staves, and a movable cover 
being fastened on, was thrown, no doubt by friends, though this 
is not stated, into the rushing water. The cask, of course, 
turned over and over, water got in at the air-hole, though not 
into the canvas bag, and the stream rolled the cask so rapidly 
that Graham became sick; but he held on to his iron 
staples, the water did not drown him, and in a space 
of time exceeding thirty minutes, but within the hour— 
the accounts differ about this—he had reached the smooth 
water some five miles away, and was safely taken ont, 
able to boast that he had performed a feat hitherto deemed 
impossible. He had lived through the Niagara Rapids, very 
much as Sir Erasmus Wilson’s obelisk—which was also 
shut up in a colossal cask—lived through the storm in the 
Mediterranean. What did he do it for? It was certainly 
not for any use. Men have risked their lives over and over 
again in some experiment intended to conquer Nature, but it 
has been usually with a fair certainty of surviving, or for at 
end which at least looked adequate to the risk. The first man 
who ever put to sea in a hollow log, whom Horace thought 80 
over-bold, had probably had plenty of river practice, and need not, 
besides, have greatly exceeded the distance to which he knew 
he could swim, four or five miles out from shore probably, in 
the smooth, warm water of the Mediterranean, or the Sea of 
Marmora; while the brothers Montgolfier, when they first shot 
into the air—a bolder feat by far than that of the first navigator 
—had an adequate temptation. They thought they were going 
to revolutionise human history, to discover a new mode of com- 
munication among mankind, which, steam being unknows, 
seemed more tempting then than it does now; or, at the very 
worst, to organise a new method of espionage in war, for which 
they would obtain renown and profit. Graham, however, had 
no end of any utility in view. If man, with adequate appli- 
ances, could always live in swirling water, there would be 





nothing gained, for he could not travel up-stream in his con 
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trivance, and an explorer may just as well skirt rapids as 


be carried down them in a boat which in smooth water he could 
not row. There is no whirlpool anywhere which man desires to 


pass, and Graham’s cask, “ shaped like a buoy,” will not help 
to reveal the secret of the Maelstrom; nor does any one want to 
be kept safe while carried down a mill-race. The new boat itself is 
of absolutely no value; and if it had been, the risk of the bagful 
of sand proved its value just as well as the risk of Graham’s 
life. He did nothing in his cask except hold on and get sick, 
and possibly think of himself for a moment as the fool he 
certainly was. The adventure does, we suppose, prove 
to the observant that a particular shape ot cask might, 
under certain conditions, be used to draw feeble or sickly 
passengers from a wrecked ship in bad weather, for a 
woman or child could have lived in Graham’s machine 
as well as the cooper himself; but the circumstances 
are few under which it would be useful, and Graham, by his 
own account, had no idea of applying his contrivance in any 
such way. He pleaded no excuse for risking his life at all. He 
performed his feat, we suspect, partly out of the “ bedevilment” 
which is a common note in the character of the perfectly fear- 
Jess, and arises from a wish to pursue, as it were, an excitement 
which they know of, bet which perpetually escapes them—the 
excitement of the ‘‘cruddle” caused in most men by excessive 
danger—partly out of the inventor’s passion, such as led poor 
Mr. Cocking to try his parachute; and partly out of the 
desire, so strongly felt in our day, to be notorious, to 
be somebody who has done something separate, even if 
it be perfectly useless, like standing on one leg on a 
steeple, or taking a header from some impossible height. 
Graham knew that if he lived, his name would fly all 
through the Union, if not through the world; and being utterly 
careless of his life, sought fame by a risk which nevertheless his 
previous experiments show that he had calculated with almost 
scientific keeuness and patience of inquiry. He did not want 
to be strangled by water, quite the contrary, though he risked 
such strangulation for no perceptible gain. The notion that he 
could make money by his success, which he hinted to an inter- 
viewer after the feat, came, we suspect, afterwards, when he 
found himself an object of interest to thousands, and of inquiry 
to all neighbouring newspaper reporters. He would not do it, 
he said, for fun again, but he would soon enough for money; 
exactly the thought a trapezist would have when he found 
himself unexpectedly able to perform a strikingly dangerous 
jamp into the air. 

We wonder whether Graham’s obvious fancy that somebody 
might pay him to repeat his feat has any solid foundation. 
We should faucy not. That nothing interests callous men like 
the risk of a human life is undoubtedly true, and has been 
proved by the whole history of amusement, from the days of 
the arena—if not much earlier in Egypt—to those of the 
modern bull-fights in Spain and Blondin’s performances in 
England; but we fancy the interest must depend on sight. 
Nobody would pay merely to know that at a specified hour 
Blondin would be risking his life a hundred miles off. The man 
inside the cask would not be seen, and to see a closed cask go 
bobbing about down five miles of rapids would not be an exciting 
amusement, more especially as, after two or three successful 
trials, the notion of any imminency or inevitableness of mortal 
danger would disappear from the spectator’s mind. A crowd 
does gather, it is true, under the high wall of Newgate when an 
execution is going on, though nothing can be seen, and the only 
sound heard is the ordinary one of a passing-bell; but it may 
be doubted if any member of it would pay sixpence to stand 
there rather than anywhere else. Captain Webb, of course, ex- 
pected his speculation to pay him ; but then, it was in a somewhat 
different way. He did not expect any money from those who 
gazed from the shore, but believed—as did also the speculator 
who paid hin—that if he swam Niagara, he would revive the 
waning interest in his really splendid feats of customary 
swimming. Graham might, if he took to exhibitions, get addi- 
tional wages for his “ Voyage in a Cask,” but it would not be 
because the crowd enjoyed the risk of his life, but because they 
liked to stare at a man possessed at once of such unusual 
courage and such a deficiency of common-sense. The audience 
Would pay more to see him than to see his cask, which is all they 
Would see while he was in the rapids. At least, the balance of 
Probability is that way, though we admit that the fascination that 
attaches to approaching death is one of the most inexplicable of 
all the worse phases of the human mind. The condemned cell 





would be crowded but for the prison regulations, and both in 
England and America heavy sums have been paid merely to see a 
sentenced criminal hours or days before execution. Mr. Steven- 
son’s idea, as expounded in “The Strange Case of Dr. Jekyll,” that 
a wild beast lives in every man, is a little crude; but something 
very evil connected with death does live in a great many un- 
developed Selwyns. The oddest thing is that it often does not live 
in the man who, for pay, gives the crowd a gratification for enjoy- 
ing which he despises or detests them. No gladiator left memoirs, 
as he ought to have done, not even Spartacus, who alone among 
his fellows thought: he might as well die fighting Romans as 
fighting his friends for Roman amusement; but all acrobats 
and lion-tamers who have been interviewed have expressed the 
same sentiment. They do not at all appreciate the feeling 
which they perceive to be latent in the crowd, and think a 
visitor who comes too often something of a brute. The crowd, 
however, always gathers when a human life is in peril, and it is 
just possible it would gatber to see a cask, because a man might 
be drowning in it. 


MEN AND WOMEN. 

-_ most marked characteristic of our age, it will be 

generally allowed, is its love of equality. We see it in 
every department of thought. The political, if the most 
obvious sphere of its exercise, can hardly be called the most 
important; it is a strong influence in realms of even wider 
extension. ‘The old ideal of education, for instance, was to 
introduce the young mind to a hierarchy of knowledge; and 
while allowing scope for individual preference, still to mark out 
for catholic acceptance that special domain of study familiarity 
with which constituted a cultivated man. The new ideal ignores 
all such distinctions, it spreads the whole domain of knowledge 
before the mind of the learner, and desires him to choose for 
himself. The enclosure of Privilege, here as elsewhere, is to be 
broken down. One fact is to be as good as another, one depart- 
ment of thought is to have as good a right to attention as another. 
The principle of aristocracy in knowledge is to come to an end. 

As yet we are far from realising the full significance of the 
change. We are apt to imagine, or at least unconsciously to 
assume, that men will carry on to the acceptance of a 
new creed the desires and aspirations which are the natural 
growth of beliefs which they have discarded. And no doubt 
those individual men will do so to a great extent. The 
limits of an individual life are too narrow to exhibit the change 
of moral colouring which corresponds to the change of intellec- 
tual conviction. But democracy is old enough now to show us 
the influence of the ideal of equality on the moral life. We may 
trace it in the growing distaste for any kind of moral differen- 
tiation. The older view looked upon differences of position and 
relation as part of the moral scheme in which we find ourselves, 
and accepted them as in their degree a basis of duty anda 
justification of claim. The new ideal insists that a clean sweep 
shall be made at starting of every such distinction. All in- 
dividual claim must be justified by circumstances needing for 
their discernment merely logical insight; so that nothing shall 
be a duty which cannot bea mutual claim between man and man. 
You must not expect anything of me that I may not expect 
of you. Of course, contract may establish such expectations, a 
promise may convert mutual to correlative claim; you have en- 
gaged to be my servant; I may therefore blame you for disobeying 
me, though I cannot be blamed for disobeying you. But there 
is no idea of obedience as an excellence in itself. It is no longer 
felt a loss never to have practised it; it has ceased to bea 
desirable characteristic of any age in which it is not an absolute 
necessity. We are obliged to keep some shadow of the old belief 
when we are dealing with the relations between children in the - 
nursery and their parents; but even there it is astonishing to 
see how little of it survives, and beyond these limits it almost 
disappears. The young are expected to listen to the advice and 
consult the wishes of the elders; they are no longer expected to 
defer to their authority. Obedience is no longer regarded as the 
virtue of the young. All that we imply in the word, indeed, 
may much more truly be described as the vice of the old. The 
ideal of our day would banish it from young and old alike, and 
leave justice and reason to adjust their differences and arbitrate 
on their mutual claim. 

It would be a great gain if the general mind could recognise 
in this change the substitution of a more difficult for a less diffi- 
cult duty. We do not mean that this 1s an argument either 
way. Itis natural that duty should get more difficult as one 
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gets older, and the principle may hold good, perhaps, of society 
as well as of the individual. But it is a disadvantage not to 
recognise the fact that in losing all differentiation of claim we 
have put a much greater strain on moral originality. Let us 
explain ourselves by a trivial illustration, which lies within the 
experience of most people,—we mean the proverbial difficulties 
that attend fellow-travellers. Why are those who take a journey 
together so certain to discover each other’s faults P Nebody can 
suppose that the life of foreign hotels and railways brings 
ordinary mankind into trying and difficult circumstances where 
human endurance gives way. All that happens to convert the 
courteous host or guest into the intolerable fellow-traveller is 
that the idea of hospitality—that is, of moral differentiation— 
is at anend. Host and guest expect different kinds of excellence 
from each other. The guest does not feel affronted if the carriage 
is ordered without any consultation with him; the host takes 
care that his guest shall be helped first at dinner, and seated in 
the most comfortable chair. But as fellow-travellers, whose 
comfort is to be considered and whose decisions are to be 
accepted? All claims are, as it were, boiled down together, and 
an equal share is meted out to each party. It is surprising, 
considering how very common the experience is which demon- 
strates the increased difficulty of relation in these circumstances, 
that people so rarely discover its warning as to the strain that 
is thrown on character when position goes for nothing. Horace 
Walpole, in reviewing his squabble with Gray at Venice, 
wonders, with a rather pathetic humility, that the man of genius 
could not put up with the impertinence of the man of fashion ; 
and there is a certain moral attractiveness in the notion that 
the richer nature should be prepared for tolerance. But, in fact, 
nothing is harder than to put up with impertinence because one is 
a person of eminent genius or virtue. The relation of host and 
guest is a fact unaffected by moods, acknowledged without ques- 
tion, implied without arrogance ; the idiosyncrasies of individual 
character are complicated by considerations which must make 
them always an unstab'e foundation for tolerance, or even for 
justice. No position is so insecure as conscious magnanimity ; 
and that of conscious insignificance has its dangers, of a 
different kind. Men need a great deal more goodness, and a 
great deal more wisdom, when they have to take their several 
endowments of each into account before they settle their mutual 
difficulties. 

This loss of differentiation in the ideal of duty has hitherto 
influenced the relation between the different ages more than 
that between the two sexes; but we begin to perceive it here 
too. Only turn back to the civil sentences at the beginning of 
Macaulay’s review of a book of Miss Aikin’s, and you will 
feel what a different.thing the relation between men and women 
was halt a century ago. “It would,” said the great critic, “be 
of most pernicious consequence that inaccurate history or un- 
sound philosophy should be suffered to pass uncensured, merely 
because the offender chanced to be a lady. But we conceive 
that, on such occasions, a critic would do well to imitate 
Ariosto’s courteous knight when he found himself compelled by 
duty to keep the lists against Bradamante. He, we are told, 
defended successfully the cause of which he was the champion ; 
but, before the fight began, exchanged Balisarda for a less deadly 
sword, of which he carefully blunted the point and edge.’ 
Macaulay evidently felt that he owed Miss Aikin a kind of 
consideration which to him and her alike it would seem absurd 
to expect from her, not because he was a great writer and she 
was a small one, but because she was a woman and he was a 
man. The feeling belonged to that social scheme which assumed 
that man was to be the protector and supporter of woman; 
which looked upon men and women as possible husbands and 
wives, owing different service, requiring different aid. Circum- 
stances have changed, and still more feelings. Most men find 
a companion for life among women, and very few indeed find a 
rival. But the fact that even exceptional women have taken 
up the work of ordinary men has led all men to look upon them 
less as specimens of a different kind of being, adapted to 
supply their own deficiencies, and more as fellow-workers, to be 
judged by a common standard. Men and women have changed 
their aspect each to each, and are on their way to be all mere 
human beings, owning the same needs, the same fears, aspiring 
after the same virtues, dreading the same kinds of reproach. 

The process which we would thus indicate is an incomplete 
one. We may seem to exaggerate in thus describing it. It is 
doubtless to many rather an aspiration than an achievement. 
Dare we confess that our object is to urge upon these persons a 
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reconsideration of their ideal? The avowal is a perilous ong. 
But in our day there is little danger in urging any objections 
to the ideal of equality, except, indeed, so far as an unwise or 
exaggerated objection is apt to stimulate the progress of that 
which it would oppose. Itis the ideal of the past which now 
needs representation and claim; men and women alike would 
gain by considering that view of life which made them rather 
correlatives than equals. It would not slacken woman’s pro. 
gress towards new spheres of exertion to consider what that jg 
which she should dread to lose in the attempt. Or, at least, if 
it would slacken such progress, it would, we are certain, only 
retard its velocity to increase its momentum. It would delay 
her entrance on new realms only to render that entrance more 
secure, and that abode more enduring and more fruitful of good, 

The standard of the sexes has hitherto been largely moulded 
by differentiation of claim. ‘lhe mere fact that a woman cannot 
fight, affects all that she aims at being. We should condemn 
cowardice in man or woman, but we should not condemn it 
equally. It is not so very long since it was thought, as Miss 
Cobbe has said, possible to avow cowardice as a feminine 
weakness which had a certain charm for the manly heart; and 
although the silliest woman could hardly make that mistake 
now, an expression of fear which nobody would remember against 
a woman would, among the cultivated classes, be felt very 
damaging if it came from a man, and this even in cases 
where he had no advantage from his superior strength, 
A man’s possible duties, we feel, ought always t> modify 
his actual fears. No doubt there is a sense in which 
“the manly soul,” ascribed by Ben Jonson to a_ heroine 
in some fine lines, should be the characteristic of women 
also; but it is not the same sense, and if we tried to destroy 
this difference, we should find that we had been levelling down, 
not levelling up. It is, unfortunately, more easy always to 
make human beings cowardly than courageous; the theory that 
women should be as courageous as men would be apt to be em- 
bodied in the fact that men became as timid as women. We 
cannot make the loss of a special the gain of a universal duty. 
While men feel it their special duty to be manly, women will 
uphold the standard of courage by the tribute of admiration; 
let them be taught that men need show no more courage than 
they do, and so far as such teaching has any effect at all, the 
standard of courage sinks for man and woman alike. 


There considerations will find a ready agreement, so long as 
it concerns the special obligation on the man to be manly. We 
would ask our readers why considerations obvious as to the 
characteristic duty of one sex should be thought dangerous 
when referred to the characteristic duty of another. Why 
should it be thought that the expansive power of a special duty 
disappears when we translate manliness into the Latin form in 
which—by a curious and interesting process, embodying a large 
part of the history of morals—it has crossed over from one sex 
to the other? Why should not a woman be bound over to her 
virtue by a special claim, as a man is to his? If those moralists 
who now bend their efforts to make purity an equal duty to the 
sexes urged that the present standard should be simply inverted 
—that the man should be pure, that the woman should be 
courageous—we should concede, though not without hesita- 
tion, that effort may profitably be fixed on the duty which 
is most remote from the character. But even then, we 
should feel the chief value of the concession was in its 
tribute to the importance of this special claim, which is 
just what these persons are trying to do away with. Any 
measure of success attending their effort would, we are cer- 
tain, result not in an elevation of the human standard towards 
the female, but in its depression towards the male standard. 
Impurity might conceivably become a peccadillo in every human 
being; no preaching, no effort, no general consent of society 
could equalise its reproach in any other way. Nature and 
history are stronger than theoretic morality, and they have pro- 
claimed with no uncertain voice, that this sin has a different 
scope among one half the race and among the other. The mercy 
which, in order to soften the punishment of a woman here and 
there, would lower the barrier which saves women from the 
parentage of a fatherless child, is like that which would hesitate 
to break her slumbers in order to save her from a burning house. 
And, on the other hand, if unmarried mothers were to be 
received into society as unmarried fathers are, men would lose 
that which to many is their only religion. They would not only 
cease to be pure themselves, they would cease to reverence purity. 
We have two standards now, and we should have two standards 
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then. But the division-line which now separates men from 


women would then separate sinners from saints. We can 
hardly imagine a change more to be deprecated in the interests 
of morality. While purity is the virtue of the woman, it is an 
object of reverence to all but bad men. Make it the virtue of 
the saint, and it will cease to be the object of reverence to 
ordinary men. Most men have loved some woman more than 
any man, and the love has taught them to discover 
depths within their own nature much beyond anything 
that could be revealed by the warmest friendship for one of 
their own sex. ‘The characteristic virtue of a class represented 
by the person one has most loved has an attractive power 
wholly lacking to the characteristic virtue of a class formed only 
by the fact that each member excels in it. Men have no 
natural respect for the exceptional. It is not only that 
among the saints they would have to remember some of the 
coldest, the most selfish of mankind, among the sinners, some 
of the most generous and warmhearted; it is that the very fact 
of recognising two grades of moral claim cuts off the aspirations 
of ordinary men from the highest. Whatever else they are in 
doubt about, they are sure they are not saints. Saintly virtue 
is not so much above them as remote from them. We are not 
speaking of men who hate or despise it; we have in view 
the ordinary citizen, the man who would like to be better 
than he is, but who must not be asked to go to any 
vast moral expense in the process, and is always in a 
hurry to return to the easy non-moral region where con- 
science may go to sleep. Let us not so under-rate his moral 
equipment as lightly to imperil it. He already regards 
seduction with indignation, crime with abhorrence, debauchery 
with contempt. Above all, he shudders at the idea that his wife 
should share his own laxity as to vice which entails neither 
seduction nor debauchery ; he feels a stain on her honour a wound 
to his own. Many influences may prevent reverence for virtue 
from developing into imitation of virtue; but we should work on 
their side if we insisted that all such imperfect reverence must 
be branded as hypocrisy. There is nothing in the recognition 
of grades of difficulty to imperil urgency of claims; rather it is 
this recognition which makes urgency efficient. We sanction no 
lowered aim in one half of the human race when we insist that 
it shall be the special duty of the other half to keep that aim at 
its ideal height. 

“Man and woman,” says a mystic writer, “are each to each 
the image of God,” and many who recognise no other God will 
feel the truth of thewords. It is in lamentable ignorance, if with 
good motives, that some who labour to make men’s lives pure are 
preparing to rob them of that religion. Their effort is allied to 
that Christianity which would bring over all adherents of a dif- 
ferent religion by destroying the faith they possessalready; tothat 
political theory which, in identifying love of one’s own kindred 
with injustice to others, would make patriotism the foe of 
philanthropy ; and to that scientific heresy which ignores the 
result of a patient study of Nature’s laws, and thinks that the 
great law of evolution—the development of heterogencity—can be 
inverted in its most striking illustration—the history of man. Nor 
sit less opposed to the teaching of a faith which has recognised 
the Divine in the human, and has called upon man to recognise his 
ideal as something above,—something, in a sense, inaccessibly 
above him. All these profound and varied springs of will must 
be neglected if male and female purity are to be measured by 
one standard; men must turn to that view of duty which is 
least dynamic, they must set logic to do the work of passion, 
they must look to argument for the rush of desire, to calcula- 
tion for the upheaval of a mighty inspiration. May Heaven 
grant better things than that good men should have to discover, 
in their battle with the canker of our civilisation, the compara- 
tive strength of the ideal which they thus desert, and that 
which they seek to follow ! 








LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 


eae 
BUDDHISM AND CHRISTIANITY CONTRASTED. 
(To THe Eprtor oF THE “ SpEcTATOR,”’} 
Six,—In your impression of July 10th, you discuss this question 
Wisely and well, and as you allude to Buddhism in connection 
with Theosophy, perhaps you will permit me, as one who occu- 
pied the position of President of the British Theosophical Society 
for some years, to offer a few remarks on the subject. 
I joined the Theosophical Society on the understanding that 





it was a Theistic Society, founded for the purpose of “ Investi- 
gating the Nature and Power of the Human Soul on the 
Ground of its Divine Sonship to the Great First Intelligent 
Cause.” The founders of the Society, however, in India identi- 
fied themselves as Buddhists of the Southern, or Atheistic, 
school of Buddhism, and the lady founder of the Society openly 
declared herself to be an Atheist. I then at once retired from the 
Society, because a Theosophic Society without a God was, of 
course, an absurdity. 

So far as one can comprehend the teaching of the so-called 
Theosophists of the Atheistic Buddhist school, they are, that the 
soul and spirit are evolutions from matter, and that the supreme 
knowledge which saves the soul can only be acquired by the 
innermost self-introspection, and herein lies the great contrast 
between this form of Buddhism and Theism and Christianity. 
In this form of Buddhism there are no such words or thoughts 
as “ Lead me to the rock which is higher than I;” or, “ Father, 
into thy hands I commend my spirit ;” or, “ Our Father, who art 
in heaven ;” or, indeed, any belief in any intelligence highor 
than the highest celestial man. 

The moral teachings of Gautama Buddha and of Jesus Christ 
are closely allied as to purity, love, and self-denial ; but on the 
other side, while there is no allusion by Buddha to a supreme 
intelligent First Cause, the continual teaching of Jesus is the 
personality and fatherhood of God; and hence I conceive it is 
that while Buddhism, having no external elevating force as its 
attraction upwards, has more and more become degraded into 
the lowest superstition and formalism, while Christianity, 
having, in direct communication with its centre, the attractive 
force of a Divine love from above, must for ever be drawn 
upwards, and thus develop by evolution those nations in the 
direct ratio of their living belief. 

The great interest at present taken in Buddhism has arisen 
out of the recent researches of Oriental scholars, and more 
immediately from the influence of that beautiful poem, “The 
Light of Asia.” A large proportion of thoughtful people have 
become dissatisfied with the conventionality and formality of 
much Christian teaching, and Buddhism has been presented to 
these minds in a philosophical form, and by the poem in a lovely 
form ; and the consequence has been that many who were in- 
different or agnostical have found in Buddhism so presented a 
vague form of faith which has pleased their imaginations. But 
the Buddhism of “The Light of Asia” has no resemblance 
to the practical Buddhism of Thibet, China, or Japan, where it 
has, as I have said, become degraded into the lowest forms of 
superstition and formality, as, for instance, in the praying- 
wheels of individuals and of communities. It is not denied 
that Christianity in the Middle Ages also descended to the 
lowest depths of superstition and formality; but in the midst 
of the vilest periods of the Christian Church, arose men like 
Michael Angelo, Raffaele, and Dante; while this very degrada- 
tion of the Church was the cause of the rebound to a higher 
order of things under Luther. 

Buddhism, however, having no internal or external force of 
reaction, has not and cannot even arise out of its ashes ; and it is 
very noteworthy that beyond Gautama himself, out of Buddhism 
during the last 2,400 years has arisen no prophet, no poet, no 
artist, no musician, no man of science, no discoverer, and not 
even one warrior of renown. 

Buddhism becomes transcendent in “The Light of Asia;” 
but Jesus has always been in the Sermon on the Mount, 
“The Light of the World;” and even a Shakespeare, had he 
attempted to turn into an epic the words of the Divine and 
miraculous Son of Man, could have attempted no more than “to 
gild refined gold.”’—I am, Sir, &c, GerorGe Wytp, M.D. 


ENGLISH COMMERCE AND ENGLISH EDUCATION. 
[To THE Epitor oF THE “ SPECTATOR.”’] 
Sm,—I think the writer of the article in the Spectator of July 
10th on “ English Commerce and English Education” takes 
too low a view of our mercantile activity. It would be an ex- 
ception for a merchant here not to understand and correspond 
in the language of the countries with which he did his principal 
business, or for a Birmingham traveller not to speak the lan- 
guage of the country to which he was sent. My firm corre- 
sponds regularly in five foreign languages, and employs twelve 
persons (besides agents living abroad), as clerks or travellers, 
who understand at least one language besides English, and 
this has been the case with us, more or less, for more than a 
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hundred years. I do not think London, Manchester, and 
Liverpool are behind Birmingham in this respect. 

There is never any difficulty in inducing Birmingham manu- 
facturers to adopt new patterns, and a far larger variety of 
articles is made here to suit the wants of different countries than 
in America and Germany. The American spades, axes, &c., 
which have so successfully competed with ours are patterns 
made originally for their own purposes, which they have in- 
duced nearly the whole world to adopt.—I am, Sir, &c, 

A Brrursenam MercuHant. 

[Yet the explicit statements of the authorities referred to in 
the Blue-book are strong in the opposite sense.—Ep. Spectator. } 

THE MARMOSET. 
}To THE Eprtor or tur “* Spectator.’ | 

Sir,— While I write, a small marmoset monkey—length about 
six inches—disports himself freely in a sumach-tree near to a 
sunny wall in our garden, amusing himself with catching newly 
fledged moths, small spiders, or any other specimens of the 
insect tribe that may come in his way. This season these are 
curiously few and far between, and he will, furte de mieux, even 
eat earwigs, or, as Lord Tennyson’s North-country ‘ Spinster ” 
calls them, “ battle-twigs.” Query, which is the more correct 
term of the two, or the least incorrect ? 

Seeing that Marmie finds nothing more cf an edible kind, I 
offer him a fresh-gathered pea-pod, and he eagerly gnaws the 
end, inserts a tiny hand, and helps himself to one pea after 
another, devouring it with avidity, all bat the skin, which he 
wisely rejects as tough and indigestible. These little monkeys 
are very nice in their food,—as particular as any epieare in their 
choice of kind and condition. Everything they take must be of 
the freshest and best. Only the ripest and sweetest fruit, only 
the cream off the milk, only the purest water, only live insects, 
will suit Marmie. His infinite delight in being in the open air 
is quite beyond description. He will climb up or downstairs to 
get at me, in the hope of inducing me to take him into the 
garden. If shut up in his cage, he will cry like a child, with the 
same object in view; and to drive out in a carriage is as great a 
pleasure to him as to any child. He will look from the window 
all the time, and the little head works this way and that, the 
bright eyes taking in all the surroundings. Anything that 
attracts his special notice—a red parasol, a white horse, a bright- 
coloured van, a child with a skipping-rope—is greeted with a 
vivacious “ Chip, chip!” and an upward look for sympathy at 
each passing excitement. 

There is, perhaps, no other garden in England around the 
paths of which a little marmoset has daily gambolled during the 
late warm summer weather, finding its meals al fresco, in the 
shape of small snails and slugs, spiders, caterpillars, and beetles. 
He is very fond of the woodlouse, too (“cheeselog,” an old 
servaut calls them), which is fortunate, since it may be found in 
the absence of all else. 

One is usually taught to suppose that these little delicate pets 
must be fed on bread-and-milk (which they appear to hate, or at 
least only take when driven to it by sheer hunger), and kept in 
close confinement in a warm room, ora greenhouse at most. But 
certainly where it is possible to let them enjoy the fresh open 
air in warm weather, with a natural diet of insects, it apparently 
suits them, and gives them a sense of enjoyment of life which 
is the nearest approach to their happy existence in their native, 
wild, beautiful woods of Brazil that we can give them.—I am, 
Sir, &e ’ 

Oxford, July 9th. 


Beatrice Batty. 


POET RY. 
EDINBURGH AND HAWICK. 
Gone in the moment when victory was shouted ! 
Gone just wheu the fierce strain of battle was done; 
When the friends of disunion and discord were routed ; 
Lost when the cause they had fought for had won. 





What was their crime, then? Too well they remember 
Past pledzes: they kuew not how fickle your sky: 

That was only last year in the month of November, 
Aud now it is only the month of July. 


What do men say of them? Vanquished, defeated ? 
Spurn, laugh, or scorn them, erase from the roll ? 

Nay, the cause wins though its chiefs be unseated : 

Write them up victors, the heads of the Poll! 





Failure? What failure? If failure, they choose it : 
The mob’s fickle vote is as dust in the scale ; 
Proud was it to win, but still prouder to lose it: 
To give up dear honour, that—that—were to fail. 
Yet failure! Yes, here! All in vain the resistance : 
We yield, not to reason ; outnumbered we fail. 
But hark! Did ye hear? Far away in the distance, 
’*Twas the glad shout of victory borne on the gale, 


From county, from town, from a people decided : 
Dear Ireland, your wrongs in the past we will own; 
But we cannot believe you can prosper divided, 
Or flourish, dear sister, cut off and alore. 


And what shall our friends do? Go, hang their heads beaten, 
Retire to their woodlands, sink, sulk in the shade ? 

Read Plato, write verses, like schoolboys from Eton, 
Play tennis, loll, lounge, in their elms’ colonnade ? 


Ab, no, gallant leaders! for England is grateful ; 
She owes you a debt, she can pay, and she will; 
While Union is dear, and Dismemberment hateful, 
Your strength, wit, and wisdom, she needs them all still, 


To the artist yield art, to the student leave letters ; 
Yours be it in strife of the Senate to vie! 

To make Ireland find friends, where she only feels fetters,— 
Ah! that were a cause both to live for and die. 


And, O fickle Scotland! your loss yet unknowing, 
T'o-morrow is theirs, though for you is to-day : 
For the tide that there ebbs, here in England is flowing, 
Aud the last in the Poll shall be first in the fray. 
A. G. B. 


NOON. 
FULL summer, and at noon: from a waste bed 


Convolvulus, musk-mallow, poppies, spread 
The triumph cof the sunshine overhead. 


Blue on the shimmering ash-trees lies the heat ; 
It tingles on the hedgerows. The young wheat 
Sleeps, warm in golden verdure, at my feet. 


The pale, sweet grasses of the hay field blink; 
The heath-moors, as the bees of honey drink, 
Suck the deep bosom of the day. To think 


Of all that beauty, by the light defined, 

None shares my vision! Sharply on my mind 

Presses the scrrow :—fern and flower are blind. 
July 12th. Micnaen Fret. 


ART. 
—— 
OLD WATER-COLOURS AT THE ROYAL INSTITUTE* 


Tue present collection of water-colours of deceased masters of 
the British school, which is being held in the council-room of 
the Royal Institute of Painters in Water-Colonrs, is remarkable 
not only for the extreme beauty of many of the examples there 
shown, bnt because of the controversy (of which this exhibition 
is one result) between Mr. J. C. Robinson, who was for some time 
one of the fine art officials at the South Kensington Museum, 
and Sir James Linton, the President of the Royal Institute of 
Painters in Water-Colours. 

The matter in dispute at first sight seemed to be a very 
simple one, though the issue became obscured in the course 
of a rather acrimonious controversy. ‘To give a brief resump- 
tion of the facts, we may say that in the first instance Mn 
Robmson wrote one of his long letters to the Times, in whieh, 
while endorsing the action of the National Gallery in refusing 
to open their rooms to the public in the evening, he gave, some 
what illogically, as one of his chief reasons, the reason that the 
important collection of water-colours at South Kensington 
has been practically used up during the last twenty or thirty 
years by being continuously exhibited in full daylight. This 
assertion, which limited the life of water-colours except under 
special circumstances of protection from light to a period of 
extreme brevity, very naturally roused a great feeling of indige 
nation amongst water-colour artists, and brought Sir James 
Linton into the field with a letter which traversed directly 
almost every statement of Mr. Robinson’s letter. He denied 


* Prince’s Hall, Piccadilly, 
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———————— 
that the collection at South Kensington was ruined; he denied 
that water-colours fade by the action of ordinary daylight; 
and he asserted that only very slight changes had taken 


place in the special drawings which Mr. Robinson had men- 
tioned. We need not follow the controversy into its details, 
nor consider Mr. Church’s defence of Mr. Robinson's asser- 
tions, or Mr. Severn’s or Mr, Cavendish Bentinck’s defence 
of Sir James Linton; the main issue is really the only one 
which interests the public, and is one which is capable of 
demonstration in a very simple manner; for if water-colours do 
fade so that in tweaty or thirty years a large collection is 
practically ruined by simple exposure to ordinary daylight, this 
must, @ fortiori, be true of water-colours which have been 
painted for at least double that time, and have never received 
gpecial protection, and which must therefore be still more totally 
ruined and worn out,—and must be even less than what Mr. 
Robinson calls “ the pale ghost of their former selves.” Is this 
the case? The question hardly needs to be answered, such a 
multitude of witnesses could be called to prove the negative. 
But as in a matter lke this individual example is better than 
any amount of general assertion, I may perhaps be excused for 
giving some few details as to my personal experience. 

There is in the present exhibition at the Institute several 
water-colour drawings which I have known intimately for from 
fifteen to twenty-five years, and which were in a collection of 
oneof my nearest relations, some of them as early as 1860. 1 
can assert that not ore of these has, to the best of my belief, 
altered in the slightest degree since I knew it as a boy, and, also, 
that to the best of my judgment, no change has taken place in 
any of the drawings since the time they were painted. The ques- 
tion naturally arises,—In what way were these examples treated 
daring the fifteen or twenty years during which I knew them ? 
They were hung in our house, exhibited continuously to ordinary 
daylight and gaslight, and not even protected, as they should 
have been, from direct sunlight. Take as an example of these 
one drawing only, the celebrated small “Old Calais Pier,” by 
Mr. David Cox. I forget the exact date at which it was bought, 
but it was certainly in our possession before 1862, for I re- 
member its being exhibited by us at the International Exhibi- 
tion of that year. This is perhaps the most brilliant small 
drawing which Cox ever did. It has a considerable number of 
figures,—the women in bright dresses, the fishermen in 
brilliantly coloured caps; the sky a brilliant blue, save where it 
is covered with large grey and white clouds ; the sea a bright, and 
yet delicate green. At what date was this picture painted? It 
was painted in 1832,—~that is to say, fifty-four yearsago. Ihave 
this morning carefully examined it where it hangs in the 
council room of the Institute, No. 67; there is not a single atom 
of its vivid colouring changed or faded in the slightest degree. 
The cobalt sky is purer and brighter than one artist in a 
hundred could lay on to-day; the scarlet and crimson of the 
men’s fishing-caps look as if they had just left the palate ; there is 
awoman’s frock in the front of the picture of a bright—almost 
emerald—grecn, which is in every respectas vivid as I remember 
it five-and-twenty years ago. It may be, and I dare say will 
be, said that one example like this does not prove that ordinary 
daylight does not fade water-colours, nor is it, perhaps, a con- 
clusive proof. Butit may be noticed that, in an assertion which 
isas much concerned with an art generally as Mr. Robinson’s, 
itis no use to bring forward examples of water-colours which have 
faded to prove the general rule, and this simply because such 
fading may be due, and, in fact, can frequently be shown to be 
due, to special circumstances, such as imperfect manufacture of 
paper, or pigments which have no real connection with the general 
practice of the art. But what is true of “ Old Calais Pier” 
is, within my experience, literally true of hundreds of other 
pictures by Cox,—all of them painted from eighty to forty years 
ago,and none of them being specially selected examples. It is 
absurd to say in reference to such a collection as the one at the 
Institute that water-colours habitually fade to any appreciable 
extent during the time which Mr. Robinson mentions. Taking 
even the oldest drawings in the Gallery, which are, broadly 
speaking, the John Varleys, painted between 1778 and 1842, 
when the manufacture of colours and paper was probably 
at its very worst, and in which consequently most deterioration 
might be expected, it is most remarkable to notice how little even 
these delicately tinted monochromes—for such they practically 





are—can possibly have altered during the sixty or eighty years 
since they were painted. Look, for instance, at the large and 
very beautiful composition by this artist, entitled “ Ross Castle, 
Killarney,” with its lovely gradations of distance, and a sky 
which, for delicacy and harmony, is perhaps unequalled in the 
exhibition. Remember that this was done in the days when 
water-colour painting was executed upon a different principle to 
that of the present day, and think whether it is possible to 
believe that any delicacy of tint, any harmony of colour, or, in 
fact, any relative tore of the picture can possibly have changed; 
for it must be remembered that if the action of light should in- 
fluence water-colours, it must ruin them as time ruins a building, 
—leaving one portion standing, while another is fallen to the 
ground. No one would wish to deny that gradualiy—very 
gradually —in the slow process of time a change will come over 
all paintings ; imperfections in the material, either of the pigment 
or of the substance on which it is laid, can never be wholly 
eliminated. A thousand accidental impurities must creep in 
here and there, and must in the end injure the work. But this 
is a wholly different thing to asserting that by the action of 
daylight during a given period the colours of water-colour 
painting fade; and it is difficult to conceive what answer could 
be given by Mr. Robinson in defence of his own view to the 
following question :—How do you explain, if ordinary daylight 
has the deleterious effect that you say, why it has not destroyed 
these works as well as others? How, for instance, get over an 
example like that small Prout drawing—No. 163 in this ex- 
hibition—which Mr. Ruskin says has been in his family ever 
since he was ten years old P—* Always in the rooms most lived 
in, never protected from their quiet light ; and I know no change 
in it since I was ten years old.” 

If Mr. Robinson’s theory is true, how is this to be accounted 
for? But it is not true, that is certain. It is certain, first of all, 
because not one, or a dozen, ora hundred, but literally thousands 
of water-colour drawings can be shown that have suffered no 
practical deterioration whatever in the half-cantury which has 
elapsed since they were painted. It is not true, because in any 
of those which have suffered deterioration, the worseuing can be 
traced to the use of certain colours, or the treatment to which 
the work has been subjected, such as damp, dust, or the ex- 
posure to deleterious gases; and aboveall, it is not true, because 
no practical difference in the great majority of cases can be 
traced between the drawings which have been hidden from, and 
those which have been exposed to, light. 

The art of water-colour painting is a national one, and ex- 
cessively important to us Englishmen, because it is au art which 
we practically invented ourselves, and which has attained its 
highest development in the works of our own artists, and it is, 
therefore, a matter of considerable importance that the public 
should not be alarmed by unfounded statements as to the 
permanence of examples executed in this medium. No doubta 
water-colour drawing is a delicate, as well as a beautiful product 
of art; it should be kept in glass, protected from the atmosphere 
and not exposed to strong sunlight more than is necessary. But 
with these precautions, its permanence is a matter not of ten, 
twenty, or thirty, but of two or three hundrel years, with 
ordinary care; and there is no reason why these brilliant Hunts 
and Turners, which have remained unchanged for half-a-century, 
should not remain in their present condition double or treble 
that period; aud as, after all, the great use of pictures is, in the 
first place, to be looked at, it is a comfort to know that we 
can hang them on our walls without any fear of bringing 
about that wanton destruction with which Mr. Robinson 
threatens us, unless we store our pictures in portfolios. And ia 
this connection, Mr. Ruskiu’s words in the appendix to the cata- 
logue of the present exhibition are most applicable :—“ Lastly,” 
he says, “for cheerful and graceful room decoration in domestic 
life, there is nothing comparable to water-colour drawings. The 
useless and expensive decorations of the upholsterer are merely 
an expression of pride, und as for fresco and arabesque, no one 
ever heard of anybody’s honestly enjoying them ; besides that, 
they are an insult to the guest, who can never hope to live in so 
fine a house. Oil pictures are very grand, but cumbrous, and 
often gloomy; while there is no parlour so small but it may be 
dignified, and no corner so dull but it may be lighted, by a 
pretty water-colour.” 
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—_——@—— 
LA MORTE.* 

Tux ablest French writers have one extraordinary power which 
hardly any of our own appear to possess,—the power of com- 
pression. Here is a story which might, we suppose, be easily 
read in about the time it would take to read a single number of 
this journal, and which yet paints a picture of the effect of the 
collapse or complete absence of faith on the constitution of the 
moral character which seems to us as powerful as it would be 
possible for any writer of fiction to present. For the story, 
though it conveys undoubtedly a most impressive lesson, is far 
too artistic to snggest that it was written to embody that lesson, 
and not rather to impress on the mind of the public the full 
practical significance of faith, or want of faith, among the con- 
stituent elements of human character, just as it had painted 
itself on the mind of the writer. It is the dramatic signifi- 
cance of faith and agnosticism which has occupied him, 
not the moral lesson, and it is this dramatic significance 
which he impresses on his readers. M. Feuillet has been 
possessed throughout with a literary theme, which, truly 
presented, could not help conveying a great moral; but it is 
not the moral, we imagine, which led him to paint the picture, 
but the fascination exerted on him by the picture which com- 
pelled him to present it in all its striking characteristics to the 
rest of the world. 

We have in this story, in the first place, the portrait of a 
French sceptic of rank and fashion, who is, in his own belief, 
entirely emancipated from all faith, and who certainly pursues 
his own selfish ends with as little scruple as any man could who 
is true to the prejudices of a certain loose code of honour, and 
who is too proud to misrepresent himself to others. Without 
believing in any eternal laws of right and wrong, he yet cannot 
persuade himself to win an advantage by telling a lie, and 
he cannot suppress his preference for women possessing 
the virtues to which he makes no sort of pretension for 
himself. The study of M. Vaudricourt’s thoroughly arti- 
ficial state of mind, compounded as it is of selfish desires 
and moral prepossessions of which he is not thoroughly 
aware, prepossessions which, if he came to look steadily at them, 
he would have regarded as pure prejudices, is very effective. The 
extremely trivial and worldly motives which make him eager 
to marry a devout Catholic, whose faith he despises, while he 
can hardly be said even to have fallen deeply in love with 
herself, are also very skilfully indicated. Of course, the mar- 
riage is unhappy. His wife suffers keenly under the whirl of 
valgar Parisian excitements, which at once disgust and bewilder 
her; and at length, ont of mere pity and consideration for her, 
he consents to leave Paris, and to live in the country. There he 
quickly grows a victim to ennui, and his wife is compelled to 
send him fora change to Paris, in order that he may not find 
his country home iusupportably dull. He is, however, recalled 
by the dangerous illness of his child, and to save her life he 
has to form an intimacy with a scientific physiologist of 
extraordinary originality, who has retired into his neigh- 
bourhood for the purpose of writing the scientific history 
of the nineteenth century. ‘This physiologist, who saves his 
child by performing brilliantly the operation of tracheotomy, 
brings with-him to the house a beautiful girl, a ward 
and cousin, whom he has instructed from her childhood in 
all his science and all his art, and who has proved a most docile 
and assiduous learner. Now, M. Tallevaut and his ward repre- 
sent the two principal phases of agnosticism. He represents the 
benevolent positivist phase, which delights in regarding Nature 
as working towards some great end, which the intelligence of 
man may co-operate in achieving. She, though her guardian 
does not know it, despises from the bottom of her heart this 
view, and regards the forces of the universe as the antagonists 
from whom, by her own skilful play, she hopes to win the 
prizes she most covets for herself,—namely, the effective 
exercise of her talents, and the gratification of her desires,— 
and this without paying the full price which the ignorant are 
compelled to pay for such enjoyments as they obtain. The 
picture of this scientific enthusiast and his able but wholly un- 
scrupulous ward, is painted with a few powerful strokes; but 
the latter, at least, is very vividly portrayed :— 

“It was, then, according to M. Tallevaut, unworthy of a man to 
renounce every ideal belief because he had lost the Christian ideal. 





* La Morte. Par Octave Feuillet, de l’Académie Frargi‘se, Par's: Lévy. 





———__ 
Tt was absolutely necessary for him to attach himself to some; 
belief, if he would not approximate, little by little, to a purely ani 
life. A man well born who no longer believes in avything, cokes 
resigns himself to it, finds himself yet for a while upheld the 
momentum imparted to him by his early education, and by 
external decencies of his social position ; but in reality the sent 

of daty and of moral dignity, resting no longer on any solid founda 
tion, grows fainter and fainter in him; he has no object in . 
except easy and base enjcyments; he thus descends, little by little 
beneath his varnish of civilisation to the moral standard of the y 7. 
and in this descent, just in proportion as he grows old, he fallg the 
lower; even his intellect is depressed and lowered ; he takes 
interest in spiritual things, except so far as they exhibit Aspects 
which are insignificant, superficial, and to some extent, materialigtj, 
As regards his reading, he reads only novels or newspapers; jn rel, 
tion even to the theatre, he loses all taste except for the lower onde 
of pieces,—the spectacles which address themselves almost exclusive) 
to the senses; is not that the history of the man and the Peoples 
who have lost all trace of an ideal ?” 


His own ideal is, however, for him a real force :— 


“Believe me, my friend,” be said, “there is an infinite sweetness 
in feeling that one has held of the truth, and that one is walkiy 
co to eay, hand in hand with the Eternal, because one does one’s work 
with him. It is thus that I live, for my part, in a serenity which has 
I may say it, something of the paradisiacal. If that serenity is some. 
times troubled, it is ouly by the fear that I may not be able to com, 
plete the work to which I have devoted my existence.” 


To this address, the man of pleasure, who is perfectly aware tha 
no ideal motive of the kind has any appreciable influence on his 
own course of life, very naturally answers that since the difficulty 
is to supply the place of religions which are vanishing away, jj 
seems absolutely hopeless to preach to the human mass, the people, 
such a philosophical religion as this, of which be himself does not 
deny the grandeur, but which requires a potent intellectual 
passion to initiate it; and Dr. Tallevaut answers that it will be 
enough to convert a chosen few to this religion, if that chosen 
few can but become sufficiently influential to dominate the crowd, 
and “to constrain it to its duty either by moral authority or by 
force.” In the meantime, he is quite unaware how strikinga 
proof his own honsehold is supplying that an ideal motive of 
this kind cannot be enforced even on the most intelligent by any 
exercise of human authority, even though that authority has 
been exerted for years with every kind of advantage. The ward 
he is bringing up so carefully, and who shows such aptness in 
mastering his sciences and his arts, and in using them for her om 
alvautage, is cherishing in her heart the utmost contempt for 
his moral ideal. The moment she perceives her chance of 
breaking out of this monotonous network of scientific study 
and petty philanthropy, she is eager to do so, and is willing to 
commit secretly the most horrible of crimes, in order to open to 
herself the life of pleasurable excitement and of  sensuovs 
gratification. When her cousin and guardian discovers what 
she has done, and passionately reproaches her with the noble 
moral ideal he had impressed on her, she calmly replies :— 


“ How is it that a mind such as yours has not suggested to itself 
that I might iufer from your doctrines and from our common studies, 
precepts different from those which you yourself draw from them! 
The Tree of Science does not bear the same fruits on all its different 
soils. You speak to me of rectitude, of justice, of humanity, of honour? 
You are surprised that the same theories which have inspired in 
you these virtues have not inspired them in me? The explana 
tion is nevertheless very simple. You know, as well as I do, that 
these pretended virtues are in reality assumptions, since they are mere 
instincts, veritable prejudices, which Nature imposes on us, because 
she needs them for the conservation and the progress of her work. It 
pleases you to submit yourself to these instincts, and it does not please 
me, thatisall...... I hold that it is the duty, the honour of a bumau 
being, to revolt against these servitudes, to shake off these trammels 
with which Nature, or God,— whichever you choose to term it, —loads 
and oppresses us in order to make us work in spite of ourselves at a0 
unknown end, at a task which does not concern us. No doubt you 
have said, and said over and over aguin, that it was for you no 
merely a duty, but a joy, to contribute humbly by your industry avd 
your virtuer, to I know not what divine work, to I know not what 
superior and mysterious end towards which the universe ison its march. 
But, truly, these are pleasures which leave me wholly insensible; | 
care little, I assure you, to deny myself, to constrain myself, to 
suffer all my life, in order to prepare for I know not whit 
humanity of the future, a state of happiness and _ perfection, 
in which I shall not® participate, in whose festivals I shall have 
no part, into whose paradise I shall not enter Must I tell 
you all? I was ennuied to death. I was ennuied by the present, by 
the past, by the future. The notion of passing my life here, bending 
over your books or your furnaces, with the prospect of the final 
perfection of the universe for my only distraction and my oul 
comfort, was to me absolutely insupportable! Such a life may be 
sufficient for a being who is all brain ‘like you; but for those wh 
have nerves under their skin, blood in their veins, passions in theit 
heart, never! I am a woman, and have all the aspirations, all the 
passions of a woman. They are even with me more potent than with 
others, because I have neither the superstitions nor the prejadicé 
which, in the case of other people, are able to neutralise them. 
dreamed of love, of a life of luxury, of pleasure, of elegance in the @ 
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of the festivals of the world. I felt that I had received from chance 
all the gifts which would enable me to enjoy such a life in its fullness, 
and it was necessary for me to renounce them for ever! To what 

arose; then, would have been this independence of mind which I 

oe acquired ? What purpose would all my knowledge serve, if I 
drew from it no satisfaction for my ambitions, no food for my pas- 
sions. An opportunity presented itself. I loved this man, and I 
Jearned that he loved me, that 1f he were free, he would marry me. 
And then, I did—what I did. A crime! Thatisaword. What is 
good and what is evil? What is true and what is false? In 
reality, as you know well, the code of human morality is to-day 
nothing but a blank page, on which each writes what he chooses, 
according to his own mind and temperament. There are no cate- 
chisms left except those of the individual. Mine isthat which Nature 
preaches to me hy example. She eliminates with an impassible 
egoism, that which is inconvenient to her; she suppresses whatever 
interferes with her end; she extinguishes the weak to make room 
for the strong; and it is not to day only that this doctrine is the 
doctrine of really free and superior minds. ‘They have said io all 
ages that the good leave us. No; it is the weak who leave us, and 
they only do their duty 5 and when one gives them a little push, after 
all, that is only what God, too, does. Re read your Darwin.” 
Sach is the powerful reply in which this pupil of the 
agnostic destroys all the agnostic’s noblest hopes for his 
race. Aud granted this young lady’s nature and education, we 
really cannot see how, if she fully accepted her guardian’s 
principles, and was not warned by any interior voice that those 
principles were false, she should have drawn any other con- 
clusion than she did. Her character is worked out in a very 
few pages with extraordinary force, and we need hardly say that 
when she becomes Madame de Vaudricourt, she soon convinces 
the man of pleasure that whether the agnostic’s creed be true 
or false, it at least makes very unpleasant wives. 

The defect of the story is that it only illustrates the moral 
failure of agnosticism as a discipline for the human race. 
The author suggests, what can hardly be true, that it is 
enough to prove agnosticism helpless, and that this is equivalent 
to proving some kind of revelation true. Perhaps, however, the 
story would not be as effective as it is, if it did not thus strictly 
limit itself. ‘There is no sort of doubt that M. Octave Feuillet 
has produced a little bock of immense power, in which the 
sketches of character are as vivid as if he had had no moral 
after-thought in bis work, 

The title is not very good. It is not really the pions “dead 
wife” who converts her husband; it is the impious living wife 
who drives him into a somewhat empty and tardy repentance 
for his selfish and profligate youth. 


THE WESTERN PACIFIC.* 

Tur term “ Western Pacific” is, of course, a misnomer, as Mr. 
Romilly does not fail to remind us, for the fifteen million square 
miles of land and ocean that come under that designation lie as 
much to the eastward as they do to the westward of the 
meridian of Greenwich; but the appellation is convenient, 
and has been allowed to pass. Very few of us, however, 
have realised the countless groups of islands, with their widely 
differing savage populations, that are included in this “ Western 
Pacific ;”’ nor is it, perhaps, known to many that numbers of 
them have never been visited, and some, probably, not even 
sighted, so great have been the difficulties of vavigation in 
these waters, and so far do many of these islands lie from the 
track of ships. It is, moreover, by no means easy to enter into 
friendly relations with the natives and to obtain permission to 
explore their country. As Deputy Commissioner for the 
Western Pacific, and Acting Special Commissioner for New 
Guinea, Mr. Romilly doubtless possessed exceptional advantages; 
yet even he has scarcely been able to make more than snper- 
ficial observations. 

He very frankly tells us that his stay in the places he writes 
of never exceeded six months, and with a modesty nct very 
usual with travellers, he had doubted whether his pages, written 
when incapacitated from active occupation, were worth pub- 
lishing. The fact that they are the result of personal observa- 
tion of a part of the world as yet so little known to us gives 
them an intrinsic value, especially as it is the object of the 
writer “ not so munch to give a minute account of any one island 
or group of islands, as, by touching shortly on some of the most 
noticeable peculiarities of different tribes, to give, if possible, a 
general idea of the present condition of the Western Pacific 
south of the Equator.” The author expressly states that it is 
not his intention to cross the line in this book, his reason being 
that the islands and natives of the North and South differ so 
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completely that it would be unadvisable to mix them up in his 
narrative. Much has, Mr. Romilly acknowledges, been written 
on both these regions, but into these writings there has crept a 
great deal of error. He claims that in the islands to which he 
has principally devoted his attention he has mingled more than 
most people with the natives, and that he has been allowed to 
witness things usually concealed from the white man with 
scrupulous care. 

One especial piece of “ good fortune,” though not an experience 
to be repeated, was the sight of “ cannibalism in its perfection ”’ 
vouchsafed to the writer in New Ireland,—a sight he believes 
never witnessed even by any “old hand,” or “ beach-comber.” 
Mr. Romilly would hardly have been allowed the spectacle of 
such orgies in the Solomon Islards or elsewhere; but as he 
happened to be the first Englishman to land in New Ireland, 
the natives may have thought that he was accustomed to 
the sort of thing in the white man’s country; in any case, 
they seemed proud to show how they killed their enemies and 
then ate them. “At present,” says Mr. Romilly, ‘the can- 
nibals in the world may be numbered by millions;” but human 
flesh is not looked upon merely as food; there is generally a 
sort of superstition attached to it, an idea that the qualities of 
a brave warrior may thus be transmitted to those who consume 
him. In the Solomon Islands the privilege is confined to a few 
families, and no young man, unless he has greatly distinguished 
himself, may join in such a banquet. In New Ireland, on the 
contrary, young and old, women and children, partake of human 
flesh, and speak of it as delicious food, far superior to pork. Mr. 
Romilly is constrained to suppress a good deal of what he saw 
on this trying occasion, although his mild version is sufficiently 
horrifying ; the account of the native battle that preceded the 
three days’ feast is certainly pleasanter reading. 

The oddest experience that he records is the partnership he 
entered into with an old sorcerer, who was so much impressed 
by a few tricks of sleight-of-hand, that he was ready to credit 
his white brother with greater powers than he himself possessed, 
and to impart to him freely the secrets of his trade, so that this 
queerly assorted couple practised sorcery together; but Mr. 
Romilly was never able to find cut whether the wise man really 
had faith in himself. The way he contrived to all appearance 
to make the elements do his bidding, by holding out for more 
pzy when the weather signs were against him, was very clever, 
and he seems to have gained a very strong hold on the 
imagination of his dupes, being no more afraid of invoking 
spirits than are certain of his more civilised brethren nearer 
home. He was an inhabitant of the Solomon Islands. 

New Britain rejoices in a very peculiar variety of spirit, a 
phantom of vengeful, restless, and erratic proclivities called 
the Duk-Dak (pronounced Dook-Dook), in reality an artistic 
impersonation whose raison d’étre is to provide food and de- 
warra (shell money) for the old men who are too weak to obtain 
them for themselves. ‘The Duk-Duk can therefore only be 
summoned by these ancients, who keep their secret so well, that 
all the rest of the population live in mortal terror of what they 
believe to be a supernatural being. The Duk-Duks reside at the 
bottom of the sea, and always hunt in couples, making their ap- 
pearance only at the new moon. When the spirits are expected, 
the women all conceal themselves, as it is instant death for one 
of them to look upon a Duk-Duk; the rest of the natives gather 
on the beach, the young men seeming not a little frightened. 
A small house has been built in the bush, the situation of which 
is only known to the old men, and this is the habitation of the 
spirits during their stay :— 

“ At the firat streak of dawn, singing and drum-beating is heard 
out at sea, and, as soon as there is enough light to see them, five or 
six canoes, lashed together with a platform built over them, are seen 
to be slowly advancing towards the beach. Two most extraordinary 
figures appear dancing on the platform, uttering shrill cries, like a 
small dog yelping. ‘key seem to be abont ten feet high, but so rapid 
are their movements that it is difficult to observe them carefally. 
However, the outward and visible form assumed by them is intended 
to represent a gigantic cassowary, with the most hidecus and grotesque 
of human faces. The dress, which is made of the leaves of the 
dracovzena, certainly looks mach like the body of this bird; but the 
head is like nothing but the head vf a Dak-D k. It is a conical- 
shaped erection, about five feet high, made of very fine basket-work, 
and gummed all over to give a substance on which the diabolical 
countenance is depicted. No arms or hands are visible, aud the dress 
extends down to the knees...... After landing, the Duk-Dnuks 
dance round each other, imitating the ungainly motion of the 
cassowary, and uttering their sbrill cries. During the whole of their 
stay, they make no sound bat this. It would never do for them to 
speak, for in that case they might be recognised by their voices.” 


During the day-time, the Duk-Duks content themselves with 
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running about and turning up in unexpected places to frighten 
the natives, and if touched by one even accidentally, the offender 
is tomahawked there and then. Dut in the evening the young 
men have to go through a most unpleasant ordeal, supposed to 
prepare them for being initiated into Duk-Duk mysteries at 
some far distant period. Standing with arms uplifted, in rows 
of seven, they receive a tremendous blow from each of the 
“ spirits,” one wielding a stout cane and the other a club; and 
this happens to the unfortunate novices every night for a fort- 
night, about six times in each year. The Duk-Duks may kill 
any man or woman with impunity. When they depart, their 
house is burned and their dress and everything they have touched 
destroyed, excepting, of course, the food and de-warra. A very 
interesting account of this peculiar currency is given by Mr. 
Romilly. One of his more noteworthy chapters is that upon 
poisoned arrows. In it he seems to make ont his point that 
these weapons are by no means so fatal as is believed; in fact, 
that they owe principally to their effect upon the nervous 
system, through the imagination, their power of producing 
tetanus. 

It is impossible to follow the author in his wanderings in the 
Western Pacitic, or to touch upon more than one or two of the 
points of interest he enumerates; his suggestion that the region 
is pre-eminently suited for a yachting excursion seems very 
reasonable ; but should it be desired to visit the interior of any 
island, it is, he says, absolutely necessary to have made many 
native friends at the starting-place, and to obtain from them 
introductions to other tribes. Some of the large traders 
have made for themselves in the midst of a semi-savage popula- 
tion, and within a day’s march of some of the wildest cannibals, 
homes which, for comfort and luxury, are scarcely to be surpassed ; 
while others have settled down more modestly, but with every- 
thing necessary to a comfortable existence. This, however, should 
by no means be done without careful consideration. The climate 
of New Britain, for instance, is pronounced to be worse even than 
that of New Guinea. The scenery of the Solomons and some 
other islands is magnificent, and the flowers are very beautiful. 
The little map at the end of Mr. Romilly’s pleasant volume gives 
the reader a clear idea of the relative position of the various 
groups of the Western Pacific to Australia and New Zealand. 


MR. GIFFEN’S ESSAYS.* 
[SECOND NOTICE. ] 

We have already noticed some of the more interesting features 
of Mr. Giffen’s Essays. We return to the book, to draw more 
especial attention to his treatment of the subject of the 
growth of population. Among what Mr. Giffen aptly 
calls ‘common statistics,’ those relating to population are 
perhaps the most generally intelligible and useful Indeed, 
as the eighth and ninth of these essays amply prove, they are 
among the most important in their bearings upon political and 
social questions. The great fact in connection with modern 
statistics of this order is the enormous increase of the 
European population—not only absolutely, but relatively 
to the remainder of the population of our globe—that 
has taken place during the last hundred years. In 1788, 
the population of Europe was, in round numbers, 145 millions ; 
in 1888, it will amount to 350 millions. This, however, is not 
the whole increase. In the two Americas, in South Africa, and 
in Australasia, 70 millions more of European race are to be 
found; and the total of 420 millions, somewhat over a third of 
the human race, possess more than half the globe, and enjoy a 
supremacy they are not likely to lose over the populations of 
India, Africa, aud the Far East. According to Mr. Giffen, in 
the course of the next hundred years the dominant population 
may exceed a thousand millions, while there is no symptom of 
anything like a proportionate increase of the non-European 
races, save, possibly in India. These figures, however, seem 
open to exception. They are based principally upon an estimated 
increase of the population of the United States to the enormous 
figure of 800 millions in the next century. Such an increase in- 
volves the maintenance of the present rate of growth of that popu- 
lation doubling itself in five-and-twenty years. It is clear, how- 
ever, that the larger the population, the more difficult it must be to 
maintain a high rate of increase, just as it is a far more trouble- 
some matter to increase the speed of a ship from fourteen to 
sixteen knots than from twelve to fourteen. 

This growth of population has been accompanied by a more 
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than proportionate growth of wealth, more marked in this 


country than in any other, even than in the United States, Tn 
1788, English capital is stated to have amounted to 1,20 
millions sterling; in 1875, it had increased to 8,500 millions 
an increase of seven times in less than a century. The capital 
of France, England, and the United States together reaches the 
prodigious figure of 24,000 millions sterling. In the same wa : 
income has also increased relatively as well as absolutely, from 
£16 a head in 1788, to £35 a head at the present time, the 
total income of Great Britain being valued at 1,200 milliong 
—as much as the whole capital of the Three Kingdoms q 
century ago—against 200 millions just before the outbreak of 
the French Revolution. 


The preponderance of the white Aryans in wealth and teri. 
tory over the other populations of the globe is, therefore, ay 
assured fact. A like preponderance in numbers may be regarded 
as certain of attainment in the not remote future. Among 
Eastern populations, that of India alone increases. Qn ity 
1,400,000 square miles of territory, our Indian Empire has g 
population of about 240 millions—170 persons to the square 
mile—increasing at the very considerable rate, unexampled 
in the previous history of the East, of 1 per cent. pe 
annum, with very little fertile soil remaining unappropriated, 
Of the Far East, the total population is not probably 
much above 300 millions—the population of China is almost 
always greatly exaggerated by publicists—and the Semitic and 
Negroid numbers, compared with those just cited, are quite 
insignificant. Tho Chinese, though they emigrate largely, do 
so only from a limited tract, and not increasingly, while they do 
not multiply out of their own country, nor, as far as we know, 
within their own borders. Hence it seems pretty certain that the 
earth and its fulness are, with the exception of certain tracts, 
reserved for the possession aud enjoyment of the white Aryans, 
and among these the predominant stock in force, wealth, and 
numbers will undoubtedly be the Teutonic. Next will come the 
Slavonic peoples, whose growth in the last hundred years is 
more surprising even than that of the United States, where 
immigration has greatly assisted it. In 1788, the population 
of Russia and Poland (uot, of course, wholly Slavonic) was 
27 millions; in 1885, it was 98 millions, an increase of 260 
per cent., or 60 per cent. more than the rate of increase of the 
population of Great Britain within the same period. During 
these hundred years, the so-called Latin races, who are in reality 
Iberian and Keltic much more than Italic, have, relatively speak. 
ing, greatly declined in numbers; and though doubtless they 
will play a great part in the history of the future, it will not bea 
supreme part. Nor need a struggle be apprehended between the 
Teutons and the Slavs. The latter only here and there touch the 
seaboard; they havea boundless field for expansion in wide Asia, 
where they will be out of reach of all rivals; and no foreshadowing 
is visible of India having to guard herself, so far as Russia is 
concerned, save against political wars on a narrow frontier. In 
Europe, the Slavs and Germans, though they dislike each other, 
will not fight. The result of a war would, as the former well 
know, be the incorporation of the whole of the Baltic provinces 
of Russia with the German Empire, and the consequent rele- 
gation of the Czar to the position of an Oriental potentate. 


Mr. Giffen’s treatment of the difficult and interesting problem 
of the enormous growth of wealth and population within what, 
for shortness’ sake, may be termed the Aryan tract, during recent 
times, is somewhat meagre. In four hundred years, from the 
beginning of the fourteenth to the end of the seventeenth century, 
the population of England increased from two and a half millions 
to about five millions only. At the end of the eighteenth century, 
the population of the United Kingdom was under 13 millions, 
and now, though the population of Ireland has become greatly 
reduced, it is three times as numerous. What are the causes 
that have brought about in much less than a century an in- 
crease in England and Scotland of at least 25 millions of 
inhabitants,—in other words, have more than tripled the 
population, not only without the aid of immigration, but 
in spite of an enormous emigration? In answer to this 
question, Mr. Giffen enumerates four principal causes,—the 
subjection of large territories to strong central Governments, 
the development of agricultural science, the great strides made 
in the arts and sciences generally, and lastly, the opening out 
of new lands in the two Americas and in Australasia. The 
first-mentioned cause he considers the most potent of the four; 
but there can be little doubt that the enormous advance made 
during the last hundred years in the mechanical application of 
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steam-power to purposes of manufacture and locomotion is at 


the bottom of the immense growth of wealth and population 
the century has witnessed. } Not only has labour been thus 
made infinitely more productive, but the cost of transportation, 
poth of imports and exports, has been so reduced, that a ton 
of tea cau be conveyed from China to London at a freight 
Jess than what fifty years ago would have been demanded 
for the carriage of a ton of goods from Manchester to the 
Metropolis. In addition, through the increased means and 
cheapness of communication between the different portions of 
a country, the cost of the administrative services is lessened, 
their efficiency promoted, and the unity of the State—as we 
see exemplified on the vastest scale in the United States— 
greatly favoured. 

In their suggestiveness, these essays remind us of Bagehot’s 
economical writings, and it is not easy to resist the temptation 
they present to stray into others of the many interesting fields 
of discussion opened out by them. The chapters dealing with 
the progress of the working classes during the last half-century 
are especially instructive and comforting; but Mr. Giffen does 
not appear to take sufficient note of the immense distress 
wrought by the great fluctuations of modern industry,— 
a form of distress quite compatible with continuity of 
general progress, and at the bottom of much of the dis- 
content that so perplexingly underlies it. Among the many 
answers to Protectionism, one of the best, perhaps, is that it is 
tantamount to a State selection of the industries the country 
should engage in, a selection no Government is competent to 
make. In fact, as Mr. Giffen acutely remarks, Governments, in 
becoming democratic, “ are becoming powers with a limited 
range of action only, because the vast complexity and play of 
interests in modern societies place it beyond the power of the 
ultimate authority to interfere intelligently except within the 
very narrowest limits.” We wish some of our so-called Advanced 
Liberals would consider the proposition, and lay it toheart. The 
School Board is afar better physician for most social, and even for 
many political, disorders than Parliament. “ Local government,” 
adds Mr. Giffen, in illustration of his position that the action of 
government tends to confine itself within constantly narrowing 
limits, “has become not so much an extension of national 
government as a species of voluntary association,” administering 
a variety of local matters. But local government is likely 
enongh to be invested with local legislative powers, and will then 
bean “extension of national government” of the worst kind. 
The extreme character of the phase of self-consciousness through 
which the nation is passing impels it to the adoption of hasty 
and unintelligent methods, which cannot but end in disaster. 
A wise and instructed people expresses itself in, rather than is 
formed by, good laws; otherwise Tennyson’s contemptuous 
reference toa “cycle of Cathay” would be without meaning. 
These essays are full of suggestive and opportune warnings in 
relation to the dangers we have indicated, and this is not the 
least among the many merits which recommend them to the 
careful study of the politician, the economist, and the citizen 
who is not indifferent to the welfare of his country. 


SIR CHARLES JAMES NAPIER.* 
Tus isan admirable réswiné of Sir William Napier’s Life and 
Opinions of his celebrated brother; and distinctly a book of 
great merit. Mr. Bruce has not slavishly followed his author, 
if that term be permissible. He has duly “allowed for the 
wind ;” and has often tacitly or expressly corrected the “ burning 
words” of the great historian. But the picture of Sir Charles 
Napier, as drawn by himself and his brother, does not vary in 
its lineaments from that which is here presented. Nor could 
anything else be expected. The motto which Boswell took for 
his Life of Johnson applies most closely to Sir William’s 
biography, aud no future Mr. Jeaffreson is likely to offer to the 
public a “ Real Sir Charles Napier.” Him we have already in 
his brother’s book, and it would be idle to suppose that any 
fresh light will ever be thrown on his career‘or character. His 
career was a singular one, and almost unique. Earning 
distinction in the battle-field early, he was relegated, before 
the Peninsular War had fully developed, to the “ still-vexed 
Bermoothes.” There he, with characteristic energy and dili- 
gence, brought a regiment which had become a disgrace to the 
service, into a state of complete efficiency ; and returning thence 
to Europe too late for Waterloo, his lot was cast for many years 





in times which gave no scope for his genius for war. As an 
administrator in one of the Ionian islands, he showed the same 
ability and energy which he had shown in Bermuda; but the 
sphere of his exertions was altogether too small for his genius. 
And when subsequently he was placed in command of the 
Northern District of England, where Chartism was smouldering 
and sputtering, he was able, indeed, to do his duty, but there were 
no laurels to be looked for. He was approaching the sere and 
yellow leaf when he had the option given him of a place on the 
Indian Staff. Fifty-nine years of age, and a martyr to rheu- 
matism, he consulted his brother William about this offer. 
The latter wisely advised him to go if he felt a call for such a 
service; if not, to remain at home. Sir Charles felt such a call, 
and the result was that conqnest of Scinde which made his 
reputation as a General, and involved him in hot water for the rest 
of his life. He resigned his Scindian command in his sixty-sixth 
year, but before a year had passed he returned to India as Com- 
mander-in-Chief; the Duke of Wellington forcing him to do so,— 
“ Either you must go or I.” There is no need here to recall the 
events which elicited those remarkable words; but when Sir 
Charles arrived, the crisis was over, and it would have been better, 
perhaps, for himself if he had there and then returned to England. 
Before two years had passed, a miserable dispute led him to 
resign, in the Duke’s words, “the highest and most desirable 
situation in the British Army, to fill which he had been appointed 
in a manner so favourable to his professional character ;” and so 
his public career ended. As we have already said, there is no 
fresh light to be thrown on Sir Charles Napier’s character and 
career, but there are some inferences to be drawn and some 
lessons to be learned from both, which have not been drawn or 
taught by his brother or by Mr. Bruce. We shall try, with all 
due modesty we hope—but a critic is unfortunately always 
obliged more or less to adopt an ex cathedré tone—to discuss 
very briefly one or two of those lessons and inferences. 


It would be raising what it is the fashion to call a merely 
academic question if we tried to estimate the exact place which 
should be assigned to Sir Charles Napier among the great 
warriors of England. Below Wellington and Marlborough, of 
course ; but above, or below, or side by side with Wolfe, and Clive, 
and Cromwell, who shallsay ? And who can possibly care ? we may 
add. Tho campaigns of Sir Charles Napier are worth attentive 
study; did they—for this is the most practical way of putting 
the case—teach any lessons which might have been learned 
with profit by men who have commanded English armies since 
his day? ‘The question is not easily answered. Meeanee, no 
doubt, was a victory compared with which Tamai and Abu 
Klea might almost be reckoned as defeats. But here comes in 
the difficulty. Mr. Bruce, following the lead of a writer in 
Blackwood, insists upon the vast superiority of Sir Charles 
Napier’s line arrangement, as compared with the square 
formations so much in favour in Africa since Ulundi. We 
are not iudisposed to think that he is wrong; and we 
certainly hope most fervently that he is right. Still, it is 
clear enough that the Beloochees who were beaten at Meeanee 
did not come, as fighters, within measurable distance of 
the Soudanese ; and this consideration makes it hard to 
estimate the precise quality of Sir Charles Napier’s general- 
ship. Brilliant as Wellington’s victory was at Assaye, 
it is impossible not to discount it when 20,000 horsemen 
in the army opposed to him, rode off the field without 
striking a blow. It is possible, therefore, that Mr. Bruce may 
be mistaken in measuring African corn by an Asiatic bushel; 
and that the manoeuvres which succeeded so splendidly at 
Meeance might not have proved so successful against the brave 
fanatics of the Soudan. The question, however, is one which 
military men are bound to examine and discuss, and we are glad 
that Mr. Bruce has raised it. It is hopeless to suppose that the 
soldiery of England will not sooner or later be brought again 
into collision with these fanatics, and the best way of meeting 
the dauntless savages has probably yet to be discovéred. The 
famous forced march on camels to Emaum Ghur may, we 
imagine, have had more influence on Lord Wolseley than was 
entirely beneficial. It was a most successful march, no doubt, 
and deserved, perhaps, all Wellington’s unstinted eulogy. But 
it is plain that its success was due more to the cowardice of the 
men who abandoned that stronghold, than to the genius and 
audacity of its destroyer. One lesson, however, stands ont from 
Sir Charles Napier’s campaigns in India, and, we may add, from 
Clive’s and Wellington’s, and that is, that when disciplined 
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European troops have to fight with comparatively undisciplined 
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enemies, the former ought always to attack, no matter what the 
odds may appear to be against them in doing so. Had Sir 
George Colley, for instance, supplemented his really brilliant 
night-march on Majuba Hill with an attack on Laing’s Nek, all 
might have gone well with him. 

War is a detestable and ugly game, and Sir Charles Napier, 
in spite of his military proclivities, bears witness to this fact in 
language that does not lack energy. But, so far as it is 
possible to judge the future by the past, war, like the poor, will 
always be with us; and campaigns conducted by Generals of 
real capacity have a value which it is hardly possible to over- 
estimate. On this ground, if on no other, we can heartily 
recommend Mr. Bruce’s book. Officers, commissioned or non- 
commissioned, will derive great benefit from its perusal, and 
the more privates who can be induced to read it, the better. It 
should be placed at once in every regimental library,—nay, in 
every public library in the Kingdom, for it gives a clear and 
altogether satisfactory account of deeds which are fraught with 
instruction for this and for many a future generation of English- 
men. Wellington and Marlborough were, indeed, as we have 
intimated, far greater Generals than Sir Charles Napier. But, 
humanly speaking, a study of Napier’s exploits and opinions is 
likely to prove more instructive for English military men, in the 
by no meaus dim and distant future, than a minute acquaint- 
ance with the details of every campaign fought in Europe 
between Blenheim and Waterloo. 

Sir William Napier and Mr. Bruce have naturally, as relatives, 
not cared to dwell on the def-cts of Sir Charles Napier’s 
character, and far be it from us to play the advocatus diaboli in 
the case of sucha man. Still, there is nothing to be gained by 
plastering a great man with whitewash; and from Sir William’s, 
if not from Mr. Bruce’s book, it is clear that Sir Charles was a 
“contentious man.” Couscious always of a strong desire to do 
his duty, he was utterly unable to conceive that his opponents 
were actuated by any but most unworthy motives. This weak- 
ness, however, would have mattered little, had Sir Charles been 
able to govern his “ unruly member.” Unfortunately for his 
own peace, and for that of those with whom he had to act, he 
could do nothing of the sort. Jf he thought a man a fool, he 
said so; and as he happened to think that all who were set in 
authority over him, Wellington excepted, were fools, his life was 
vexed with endless botherments. Enemies, enemies real or 
fancied, were the bane of his existence, and his business might 
almost be described as making them. Old as he was, and all 
but worn out with disease, it would be nothing short of criminal 
to blame him for his second resignation. But the indignation 
which he felt and expressed at his resignation being accepted is 
not so easily justified. The foible, however, of believing that a 
Napier was always right, and every one else always wrong, is 
one that we need not dwell upon. A much more interesting and 
instructive phase in his character was his strong imagina- 
tiveness, and, this no doubt, was at the root of some of his 
strongest dislikes. It was this which, when he was in command 
of the Northern District, blinded him to the fact that an English 
mob—and it is much to their credit —will not, like a Parisian 
mob, fight against the soldiery. It was this which blinded him 
to the fact that when Louis Napoleon’s Colonels were indulging in 
silly braggadocio, Eng!and was no more in danger from an inva: 
sion from France than she is now from Japan. It was this which 
made him say that if he were Emperor of India, he would within 
thirty years have one hand on Pekin, and the other on Con- 
stantinople. Readers of Sir William Napier’s book will remem- 
ber many mure vagaries of a similar kind, and perhaps we may 
class amongst them the wondrous prophecy that the Empress 
Eugénie would be dignified and beautiful from her Spanish 
blood; while her Scotch blood would make her “ pit doon the beef 
to bile in its ain brew,” which would save the treasury. Here, 
however, we must stop. Sir Charles Napier was an original man, 
and his life and opinions, like those of all original men, are 
well worth studying. Mr. Brace has made that life and those 
opinions more accessible than they have hitherto been to the 
general public, and for this he deserves to be warmly thanked 
by all who are zealous for the honour of their country. 


PRINCE KRAPOTKINE'S FANATICISM.* 
Tus portentous book, which its author and annotator have 
thought fit to call The Words of a Rebel, had better have 





* Pierre Krapotkine : Paroles d’un Revolté. Ouavrage Publié, Annoté, et Accom- 


pagné d’une Préface par Elisée Reclus. Paris: C, Marpon et E. Flammarion, 





. s. 
been entitled “The Dreams of a Visionary,” for anything mop 


unattainable than Prince Krapotkine’s ideals, more im 
ticable than his methods, or more baseless than his asgym 
tions, it were hard to conceive. The Words of a Rebel, in fat 
are the words of a fanatic, of a man so thoroughly convingsd 
that he is right, so sure of the honesty of his intentions and 
the infallibility of his conclusions, that he does not understand 
how anybody can differ from him. Though M. Reclus, in hig 
preface, admits that anarchists are the enemies of Christianity 
the spirit in which he and his fellow-apostle write is exactly 
that of the Catholic theologians who “ believed because it wag 
impossible,” and of those apologists of religion who, if theig 
arguments fail to convince a sceptic, stigmatise him as wilfully 
obstinate and perverse. With a few slight alterations, the 
preface might serve as the introduction to a work on orthodox 
religion: —“TI submit these ideas [Prince Krapotkine’s],” says 
M. Reclus, “with confidence to all just men who do not 
pass judgment on a work which they have not opened, or on ay 
opinion which they have not heard. Make a clean sweep of you 
prejudices, learn to rise for a moment above your interests, 
and look in these pages for the truth, without troubling 
yourself about its application. The author asks you only on 
thing, to share for a moment in his ideal, the happiness of all, 
not that of the privileged few. If this wish, how fugitive soeye 
it may be, is truly sincere, and not merely a capricious fancy, g 
fleeting image, it is probable that you will soon be in accord 
with the writer. If you share in his wishes, you will understand 
his words. But you know beforehand that those ideas will not 
bring you honours; they will not be rewarded with well-paid 
places. Rather will they bring you the distrust of former friends, 
or some brutal blow from above. If you look for justice, expect 
iniquity.” In other words, if you are an honest and righteous man 
(we had almost written God-fearing), you will accept the anarchist 
gospel as preached by Krapotkine and Reclus, and believe in 
the Communistic millennium which they predict. If, on the 
other hand, you see not as they see, and decline to believe that 
the one thing needful for social salvation is the abolition of all 
government and the removal of every sort of restraint, you are 
anathema maranatha, a self-seeking wretch who for your own 
base purposes sides with the great and powerful against the 
poor and oppressed. You are a bourgeois, and the bourgeoisie 
is the great beast of the Socialist apocalypse, the only class for 
whom they reserve the axe and the rope. The institution of 
government, which you may think the sole guarantee of free. 
dom and progress, and without which no civilised community 
has yet existed, is declared to be the root of all evil and the 
cause of all our misfortunes. “ What purpose does it serve, this 
immense machine we call the State ?” asks Prince Krapotkine, 
“Does it prevent the exploitation of the workmen by the 
capitalist, of the peasant by the proprietor? Does it assure us 
bread, protect us from the usurer, provide us with food 
when the mother has only water wherewith to satisfy the babe 
that cries at her exhausted breast ? No! a thousand times no!” 
Having failed in the impossible task (which it never under 
took) of making everybody happy, the State is doomed to 
destruction. According to the author, “the history of our 
times is the history of the struggle of privileged Governments 
against the levelling aspirations of oppressed peoples.” The 
contest goes on with ever-increasing virulence, and-Prince Krapot- 
kine foresees that it will end in the victory of the oppressed. 
“The downfall of Governments,” he says, ‘‘ has become a ques 
tion of a very short time; philosophers can already discern 
the lightning-flashes which herald the approach of a great 
revolution.” 

It being, however, possible that some of his followers and 
sympathisers, whose faith is less robust than his own, may not 
contemplate with entire complacency the prospect of a general 
gaol delivery, the demolition of prisons, and the disappearance 
of law, Prince Krapotkine seeks to encourage the weak-kneed 
by assuring them that punishment has no effect on crime, and 
that nobody was ever yet deterred from committing murder by 
fear of being hanged. Under the new dispensation, moreover, 
theft will necessarily cease, for private property being abolished, 
and everybody having all he wants, there will be no inducement 
tosteal. ‘The day when no punishment whatever is inflicted for 
murder, the number of murders will not be increased by a single 
case; on the contrary, it is most probable that they will diminish 
by the number at present committed by prison-bratalised 
récidivistes.” This is put as a self-evident proposition. Weare 
expected to believe it on the sole authority of the author and his 
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ee, And then the former puts on his prophetic mantle, 
nd predicts what will happen when ‘some great city (Paris 
a don, for example) “shall proclaim the Commune, abolish 
— ‘perty, aud adopt complete Communism,—that is to 
geirato Prometive enjoyment of the social capital, This d 
say, the collective enjoyment of t e socia capt al. : 1s done, 
provided the city be not hemmed in by hostile armies, the pro- 
ducts of its industry will be sent to all the four quarters of the 
world, to be exchanged for raw materials ; strangers will arrive 
in crowds, and when they return to their homes will tell of the 
marvellous life of the free city, where all work, where there are 
neither poor nor oppressed, where all enjoy the fruits of their 
labour, and where none take the lion’s share.” The sole im- 
ediments to this consummation are laws and institutions. 
Abolish them, and on the morrow of their destruction people 
will spontaneously organise themselves into groups, “ according 
to their affinities,” work together for the common good, and, 
we suppose, “ live happily ever after,” like the hero and heroine 
of a sentimental novel. 

The short way with an anarchist, if he were capable of 
reasoning, would be to remind him that assertion is no more 
argument than prediction is proof, and ask him to point out 
8 single instance, ancient or modern, of any society or nation, 

reat or small, having dispensed with institutions and lived 
without law. Even brigands, who practise anarchy as M, 
Jourdain spoke prose, without knowing it, choose a leader. 
When people are cast away on a desert island, the first thing 
they do is to set up some sort of government. We know, more- 
over, what happens in a Western American State when the law 
is weak, or its administration ineflicient,—vigilance committees 
are formed (spontaneously, like Prince Krapotkine’s groups), 
and criminals summarily lynched. As for the equality for 
which our author so ardently longs, it would be impracticable, 
eren though men were born with a perfect equality of faculties 
and opportunities. How, we may ask, would the varying re- 
quirements of married folks and single, be adjusted in his ideal 
community ? Being essentially a free community, all its mem- 
bers would be at liberty to marry and beget children or not, as 
they might prefer. Bat as children cannot keep themselves, 
they would have to be at the charge either of their parents or 
the community. In the former event, parents would need to 
work harder than their childless fellow-citizens, thereby violating 
the sacred principle of equality. If,on the other hand, the com- 
manity supported the children, it would be palpably unfair to 
the childless, for why, the latter would ask, “ why should our 
comforts be diminished, or our labour increased, because some of 
our neighbours choose to increase the population for their own 
pleasure? We are quite willing to share and share alike,—it is 
atruly admirable princip'e; but equality in consumption neces- 
sarily implies equality in production; babies produce nothing, 
therefore babies have no right to live.’ If the author of this 
book has the courage of his convictions, he will proclaim the duty 
of general infanticide, and when the world’s population consists 
of a few celibate philanthropists of mature age, a seeming 
equality in condition may possibly be realised; but until the 
human race is reduced to a single specimen, the complete 
equality foretold by anarchist prophets is not likely to be 
accomplished. 

Nothing is easier than to refute the theories formulated in 
The Words of a Rebel. You have only to state them. . As 
for the predictions, you have only to disbelieve them. The 
wonder is that two men like the author and his annotator should 
entertain the views which they so passionately advocate, and 
have such faith in their efficacy and practicability as to ask their 
fellow-men to set reason and experience at naught, and, at the 
bidding of a few enthusiasts, throw the entire civilised world 
into a witch's cauldron of slaughter and destruction (they 
frankly admit that their ends cannot be attained without vio- 
lence and bloodshed), in the hope that it may thereby be con- 
verted into an earthly paradise ! 

Is this conmunity of sentiment between the Russian Prince 
and the French savant a sign of the times, or a fortuitous in- 
cident? Does it arise from a sincere, though morbid, pity for 
the poor and lowly, a pity which distorts judgment and blinds to 
fact, a desire for notoriety, or from some other and less scrutable 
cause? At any rate, it does not arise from lack of education, 
for two more highly instructed men than Peter Krapotkine 
and Elisés Reclus it would be hard to find. Neither can their 
peculiar opinions be ascribed to that departure from old-fashioned 
methods in which Mr. Ruskin discerns the cause of the present 
































































was born in the purple, taught to fear God and honour the King, 
bred in a Court, aud trained to arms. Elisée Reclus, son of a 
Calvinist minister, was brought up in as stern a school as Thomas 
Carlyle himself. Both have arrived at the same conclusion as the 
seer of Chelsea and his most distinguished pupil,—that modern 
society is utterly rotten; but their ideas of mending matters, 
it must be admitted, are slightly different. The antidote of the 
one is the bane of the other. The fact is, that these anarchist 
gentlemen are the veriest fanatics; they have become so entirely 
the slaves of a master-idea as to be unable to distinguish right 
from wrong, the practicable from the impracticable. They 
cannot see, what is patent to every impartial observer, that any 
serious attempts to put their theories into force would do more 
to impede the progress of humanity and retard the economical 
redemption of the proletariat than a whole cycle of despotism. 
We give them full credit for sincerity and disinterestedness. 
Fanatics always are sincere; but this makes fanaticism none the 
less mischievous, and seldom was fanaticism more foolish and per- 
nicious than thatof which Prince Krapotkine and M. Reclusareat 
once the victims and the apostles. We have lately seen anarchism 
in operation at Charleroi and elsewhere, and anarchists make no 
secret of their desire that the present social and economic order 
should be overthrown by a violent revolution, which, whatever 
else it might do, would beyond a doubt utterly ruin the pro- 
letaires whose cause they plead, and produce an equally violent 
reaction. It is, moreover, almost in the nature of things that 
fanatics, however extensive may be their learning and however 
profound their knowiedge, should be weak men and unsafe 
guides. Of this truth Prince Krapotkine’s book is a striking 
proof. All who would kuow how feebly a clever man can reason 
—if reason it may be called—should read The Words of a Rebel. 


THREE YEARS OF ARCTIC SERVICE.* 
TueERE are two aspects of Major Greely’s narrative which will 
have separate and special interest for the realers,—the scientific 
and the social. While the achievements of the expedition were 
considerable enough to command universal respect, and to 
deserve the closest attention from every mav qualified to give an 
opinion on work done in the Arctic regions, the narrative as a 
story of heroic action, of indomitable courage and endurance, 
combined with higher qualities of self-abnegation, and even self- 
sacrifice, is worthy to be repeated at every fireside where the 
hearts of men can still beat quicker in response to the tale of 
noble deeds, of unselfish action, and endurance unto death. 

for those of our readers who have not followed the adventures 
of the Lady Franklin Bay Expedition, we may briefly recapitu- 
late the story. There are, perhaps, few now who are not familiar 
with Lieutenant Weyprecht’s plan for establishing a series 
of co-operating stations in the higher latitudes, for the purpose 
of scientific survey and simultaneous observation. America 
undertook two of these stations,—Point Barrow, lat. 71° 18‘ N., 
and Lady Franklin Bay, 81° 44 N. To the latter station 
an expedition was sent in July, 1881, under the command 
of Lieutenant Greely, 5th Cavalry Acting Signal Officer. 
To Greely, as to Julius Payer, the work was new and 
unexpected. He quotes Payer’s story of how, in 1868, 
while employed in the survey of the Orteler Alps, a news- 
paper with an account of Koldeway’s first expedition found 
its way into his tent, and how in the evening he held 
forth on the North Pole to the Jagers and herdsmen of his 
party as they sat around the fire, no one more astonished than 
himself that there should be men endued with such capacity to 
endure cold and darkness, without the shadow of a presentiment 
that the very next year he would himself have joined an expe- 
dition to the North Pole. And Greely observes that his own 
experience was similar. He says :— 

“Surprised, as all the world, at their return, I read one day in 
London that the Arctic squadron had reached the Irish coast, and 
with all England I was absorbed in the story they had to tell. It had 
then for me a deep, although impersonal, interest, but never in my 
wildest fancies did I picture myself as one of the next expedition 
which should sail northward between the ‘ Pillars of Hercules’ into 
the ‘ Unknown Regions.’ ” 

The expedition, which left St. John’s on July 7th, had by 
August 12th crossed Lady Franklin Bay and entered Discovery 
Harbour. Here the party landed, and established themselves 
for their two years’ work at a post named by them Fort Conger. 
The ‘ Proteus,’ which had conveyed the party, left them all in 
health and high spirits, and returned to America, bearing an 


* Three Years of Arctic Service. By Adolphus W.Greely. 2 vols. London: 
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important letter from Greely, containing directions to govern 
the relief parties which were promised, and on which he 
depended. We commend the careful perusal of this letter, 
which is given in fall in Commander Schley’s narrative* to the 
reader who takes an intelligent interest in all that followed. 
Lay criticism would be unbecoming, and for the disaster which 
befell the ‘Proteus’ when she was sent again as relief ship in 
1883, no human being could be held responsible. Yet it is 
difficult to read the entire record without an impatient 
sense of mismanagement somewhere, for which brave lives 
paid the penalty. There can be no doubt, as Schley observes, that 
the fortunate voyage of the ‘ Proteus,’ when she conveyed the 
expedition in six days from Urernivik to the edge of Lady 
Franklin Bay, had one most unfortunate result,—‘‘ It created a 
false impression in everybody’s mind not only that the station 
could be reached easily, but that it could be reached without 
danger,” whereas that voyage was an altogther exceptional one. 
But we must return to Major Greely’s own narrative. Scarcely 
had they completed the house which was to shelter them, and 
made all necessary preparations for the work in hand, and 
accomplished a not inconsiderable amount of sledge journeying, 
includinz the discovery of musk-oxer, and depositing stores for 
future use, than the Arctic winter was upon them. They had 
reason to be satisfied with what they had been able in so short 
a period to do. They had established four depdts to the north- 
ward, had ascertained the condition of stores in Lincoln Bay, 
had reached points previously unknown in the interior, had 
obtained over three tons of fresh meat by hunting, and had added 
considerably to their knowledge of the physical character of 
the country. Besides all this, as Greely observes, “ life at the 
station itself was by no means devoid of interest. ‘The com- 
pletion of the house, the placing of scientific instruments, the 
construction of the meteorological, astronomical, and magnetic 
observatory, kept the carpenter force busy for many weeks.” 
“Until the middle of September,” he says, ‘‘no one had 
scarce a breathing spell.’”’ And throughout the winter, with 
all that winter means to men so situated, the members of 
the expedition lost no time. An excellent series of observa- 
tions and experiments was made. The primary object of 
the expedition was, we mast remember, to carry out the 
scientific programme of the Hamburg Polar Conference. And, 
with due regard to this, the utmost care was given to 
physical observation. ‘The series of observations, Greely tells 
us, commeaced on July 1st, 1831, at St. John, Newfoundland, 
and ended June 21st, 1884, only forty hours before the 
rescue of the survivors. While dwelling on this portion of 
their work, we cannot omit telling once again the story of their 
pendulum as told in these pages, and yet more graphically by 
Major Greely, before the Geographical Society, in December 
last. Under the supervision of Professor Pierce, a beautiful 
pendulum was made especially for this work. In the terrible, 
ever-to-be-remembered retreat, when it was the fate of the 
whole party to be drifted about, subject to the action of the 
gales and winds for fourteen or fifteen days, and everything 
had to be abandoned which could possibly be dispensed with, 
the men still carried the bulky pendulum. Greely said to them 
all, that much as he wanted to save the instrument, he was un- 
willing to lessen their chances of life by hauling it longer unless 
all concurred, and that whenever any one spoke the word, the 
pendulum should go. ‘ Not a single man ever indicated his 
desire I should drop it, and a few spoke ont freely, and said, 
‘Hold on to the pendulum; if it goes to the bottom of the 
sea, we go with it,’” and, adds Major Greely, “ when the Relief 
Squadron came, on June 22nd, the first sight that any 
American had of any signs of us was that pendulam standing 
there, and pointing towards the heavens as an indication that 
we had done our work, and had come to the place we had 
promised, that our work might live after us even if we died ;” 
for be it understood, that in spite of all their terrible sufferings, 
when they reached Baird Inlet, southward of Cape Sabine, with 
one boat, they had with them every scientific instrument, every 
record, every private journal, and everything of scientific value. 
But we must go back a little to an earlier stage in the narrative. 
With the first dawn of spring, all preparations for a great sledge 
expedition were complete. Minor expeditions were first under- 
taken, and the narrative is full of the incidents of rough 
travelling, camp life, &c., while the men were trained io Polar 
hardihood. And so it came to pass that later on, in May, 
1882, Lieutenant Lockwood, with his “inseparable sledge-com- 





* Rescue of Grecly, by Commander W. S. Schley, 





panion,” Brainard, reached a higher latitude than was ever 
reached by mortal man, and on a land further north than 
supposed by many to exist, they unfurled the. Stars and gt 
with an exultation more easily imagined than described, 
r2cord of that journey stirs the blool with something of 
generous ardour that movel the men engaged in it, ang 
the narrative is a very simple one. Major Greely rarely depart 
from the notes of the diaries kept by Lockwood and Braingnj 
on the way. He himself, in their absence, accomplished on foot 
a trip inland across Grinnell Land of two hundred and Fifty mil, 
in twelve days, largely increasing the existing amount of yoy, 
ledge of that country. We wish we had space here even 4, 
indicate the results of that exploration. The discovery of Laks 
Hazen alone was an occasion never to be forgotten :— 

, “A couple of handred yards fartker, and a sharp turn brought iy 

sight a scene which we shall all remember to our dying day, Befor 
us was an immense ice-bound lake. Its snowy covering reflectaj 
‘diamond dust’ from the midnight sun, and at cur feet was a by 
pool of open blue water which fed the river. To the northwar} 
some eight or ten miles—its base at the northern edge of the lajy 
(Hazen)—a partly snow-clad range of high hills (Garfield Tange) 
appeared, behind and above which the hog-back, snow-clad summits 
of the United States mountains rose with their stern, Unchanging 
splendour. To right and left on the southern shore, low, rounded 
hills, bare as a rule of snow, extended far to east and west, Until ip 
reality or perspective they joined the curving mountains to thenor, 
The scene was one of great beauty and impressiveness,” 
And so the days went on through a second winter and secon) 
summer. No visiting steamer arrived. As the world knew, bit 
as they did not know, the ‘Proteus,’ on her way out to th 
expedition, had suok. With admirable skill, Major Greely kept 
his men, even in winter, employed, exercised, and snurrounda 
with all that could best conduce to health, and in this respect his 
efforts while at Fort Conger were amply rewarded. But twoma, 
both of whom are now living, were in any way in a state which 
would prevent active field work when the necessary retreat begay, 
From this point, Major Greely compiles his narrative chiefly fron 
and in the words of his own journal. It is a simple, touching 
record. The little band of heroic men, after fighting incredibk 
difficulties in four hundred miles of travel by boat, and another 
hundred with sledge and boat, most of the way in imminet 
peril, reached the neighbourhood of Cape Sabine at last, in health 
and undiminished numbers, on September 29th. The passage 
from thence to Littleton Island and safety, which had seemed 
so easy, proved “so impossible, the most querulous and w 
practical of the party never even suggested it.” They lived 
through the horror of another winter on starvation rations; but 
in April came the beginning of the end. It is difficult to read 
this narrative without a feeling akin to friendship for the two 
Eskimos who accompanied the expedition. Jan was drowned; 
poor Christiansen died on April 5th of insufficient food, 
“We dreaded to use or hear the word starvation.” One after 
another succumbed, till on the morning of the memorable June 
22nd, seven exhausted, starving men were all that remained of 
the expedition when the whistle of the ‘Thetis’ was heard, aul 
in a few minutes they knew themselves saved. One little 
incident at this moment reveals the spirit which had dominatel, 
with perhaps two exceptions, the whole party :— 

“Connell, scarcely conscious, was on the verge of the grave, and 
others were in almost as critical a condition. Bierderbick, the 
moment he realised our relief, acted with the same unselfish and 
considerate spirit as had ever characterised him. The two spoonfals 
of whiskey left were divided,—one given instantly to Connell, and 
on my refusing the second, it went with its fellow. As ever in our 
history, the weak and helpless had naught but kindness and cor 
sideration from tho stronger.” 

The commander of that expedition, who could be stern 0 
occasion, had never once slept on the solitary mattress reservel 
in these trying times for his use, keeping it for the sick, aud 
apportioning from their scant store double rations to the help 
less comrade who had lost hands and feet by the frost. The 
remnant were brought home with much chastened rejoicing t0 
their homes in America, having, in Major Greely’s own words, 
“ done what they went to do.” In the ample appendices to his 
narrative are given the scientific results of the expedition 
Among them, a slight but interesting one, is Brainard’s notes 00 
a petritied forest discovered May 20th, 1883, near Cape Baird, 
812 30’ N., 64° 31’ W. 


BISHOP HALL* 
No apology is needed for this biography of a man deservedly 
celebrated in his day for many gifts, literary and theological. 








* A Life of Joseph Hall, D.D., Bishop of Exeter and Norwich, By the Rev. 
George Lewis, P.A., Balliol College, Oxford. London: Hodder and Stoughtov. 
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Hall was born in 1574, and died in 1656. He lived, therefore, 
rough one of the stormiest periods of our history, and, lover 
a A though he professed to be, engaged in many a polemical 
0 ae and at one time was hotly opposed to John Milton. 
cc ssumection with this attack occurred one of the least worthy 
ot of Hall’s life. Milton, whose consummate skill in 
a eration has not even been equalled by Carlyle, having called 
+ Bishop a good many bad names, was attacked by Hall’s 
Jdest son, with the help, as Mr. Lewis considers, of his father. 
in this pamphlet Milton’s character “from his College days 
apwards is slanderously and scurrilously libelled.” The poet 
took a noble revenge, and to this attack we are indebted not 
only for a personal defence that cannot be surpassed in bio- 
raphical interest, but also for one of the finest passages in 
vindication of poetry that is to be found in the language. In 
this case, however, as in others, we must not blame the Bishop 
too severely. It was a habit of the day to suppose that a man 
was morally bad if he did not agree with you in opinion, and 
Hall, who praised Calvin for putting Servetus to death, was not 
likely to be afraid of coarse epithets, or even, where a bitter 
gchismatic was concerned, of taking idle gossip for truth. 

The variety of Hall’s resources, and the practical sagacity he 
displayed through a long and arduous career, are features of 
character that come out strongly in these pages. In early life 
he laid claim to be the first English satirist :— 

“T first adventure, with foolhardy might, 
To tread the steps of perilous despight, 
J first adventure, follow me who list, 
And be the second English satirist.” 
But this claim belongs more justly to Wyatt, to Skelton, and 
toLodge. There is no disputing the vigour of these. satires ; 
one might as well question their coarseness. Campbell said 
that in reading Hall we might frequently imagine ourselves 
reading Dryden, a statement to be received with considerable 
limitation. Couplets like the following :— 
“ What do not fine wits dare to undertake, 
What dare not fine wits do for honour’s sake 
“Fond fool! six feet shall serve for all thy store, 
And he that cares for most shall find no more.’’— 
would perhaps justify Campbell’s remark, if it were not that 
they are extremely rare; indeed, the reader is struck with them 
onaccount of the contrast they afford to the general style of 
the versification. So far from being like Dryden, Hall’s 
language is usually rugged and obscure, and bears no resem- 
blance to the free and flowing verse of that consummate master 
of English. Hall is remarkable for minuteness of description, 
and acritic, with some exaggeration, has called his satires “a 
complete picture of English society at the end of the sixteenth 
century.” And considering that he lived at the same time as 
Daniel, who was about twelve years his senior, and wrote lines 
that are as smooth as eighteenth-century couplets, we cannot 
agree that his style as a verseman is “ wonderful.” 

Much more may be said in praise of the Bishop’s prose than 
of his verse. His style, which is vigorous, picturesque, and 
clear, rises at times into eloquence of a high order :— 

“The bent of his mind,” says Mr. Lewis, “was undoubtedly 
towards the imaginative, the poetical, and the concrete, rather than 
towards the speculative, the philosophical, and the abstract. At the 
same time, all the resources of the rbetorician and the skilled debater 
were at his command, an instinctive knowledge of haman nature, 
marvellous dexterity in retort, a ready play on words, biting sarcasm, 
and mocking irony...... The resultant of these various forces is 
astyle peculiarly attractive. It is not like Milton’s prose, a rushing 
torrent hurrying you along through eddying thoughts and down 
cataracts of words, until half-breathless, you are left you scarce 
know where. It does not, like Hooker’s periods, march with measured 
stateliness to mental mnsic. The author whom Hall most resembles 
is his great contemporary, Jeremy Taylor. A judge of no mean 
reputation has said that we might not for a short time discover which 
we were reading. Yet an attentive reader would miss in Hall the 
logically close and somewhat too poetically illustrated argument of 
Taylor ; moreover, in originality he lags behind.” 

As far as it goes, this is a just criticism; but the reader who 
holds with us that Taylor is one of the greatest writers in the 
language, not for eloquence only but for wisdom, not only for 
wealth of fancy but for practical sagacity, not merely for 
strength of intellect and breadth of knowledge but for liberality 
of thought and saintliness of piety, will shrink from comparing 
him with a man who, though highly and justly distinguished 
for piety and learning, stands upon a lower level. The two men 
were alike in this, that both suffered severely from the persecu- 
tions of the period, Taylor being deprived of his living of 
period, Tay g dep 
Uppingham by the Parliamentary Committee for Ejecting 
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ejected from his See by the sequestrators. Hall’s description of 
the events that followed is so characteristic of the man and of 
the age, that it may be inserted here. After saying how arabble 
of volunteers tried to force their way into the Palace in search 
of delinquents, he relates what happened at the same time in 
the Cathedral :— 

*** Lord, what work was here! What clattering of glasses! What 
beating down of walls! What tearing up of monuments! What 
pulling down of seats! What wresting out of irons and brass from 
the windows and graves! What defacing of arms! What demolish- 
ing of curious stone-work, that had not any representation in the 
world, but only of the cost of the founder, and skill of the mason! 
What tooting and piping upon the destroyed organ pipes! And what 
a hideous triumph on the market day before all the country, when in 
a kind of sacrilegious and profane procession all the organ pipes, 
vestments, both copes and surplices, together with the leaden cross 
which had been newly sawn down from over the Green-Yard pulpit, 
and the service books and singing books that could be had, were 
carried to the fire in the public market-place ; a lewd wretch walking 
before the train, in his cope trailing in the dirt, with a service book 
in his hand, imitating in an impious scorn the tune, and usurping the 
words of the litany used formerly in the Church. Near the public 
cross all these monuments of idolatry must be sacrificed to the fire ; 
not without much ostentation of a zealous joy in discharging 
ordinance, to the cost of some who professed how much they had 
longed to see that day. Neither was it any news upon this Guild-day 
to have the Cathedral], now open on all sides, to be filled with 
musketeers, waiting for the mayor’s return, drinking and tobacconing 
as freely as if it had turned alehouse.” 

Hardly anything, says the biographer, in Hall’s many-sided 
character is more remarkable than his moderation, and he dwells 
upon the independence of his thought and the charity of his 
temper. Mr. Lewis scarcely makes out his case. Hall does not 
seem to have been an unbending zealot; but there are indications 
that he shared alike in the intolerance and in the servility of 
the age. That “ kind master Calvin ” well approved himself to 
God’s Church by bringing Servetus to the stake, he did not 
question, and, according to the jbiography, “ he intimates that 
Papists and Brownists, like the Canaanites, were pricks and 
thorns, and therefore, ‘ both by mulcts and punishments,’ should 
be brought either to ‘yield or avoid.’” It cannot be denied, 
says Mr. Lewis, that Hall was a good Churchman; and if 
extreme opinions as to the virtue of the priesthood be a proof of 
that goodness, there is no doubt that he was one :— 

“He that can save you without us,” he said in one sermon, “ will 

not save you but byus...... Woe be to you, therefore, if our 
word have lost the power of it in you! You have lost your right in 
Heaven. Let us nevercome there if you can come thither ordinarily 
without us.” 
In his adulation of James, Hall shared in the clerical vice of the 
age. That monarch’s character was essentially cruel, and he 
praises him for an excess of mercy only a year after the King 
had ordered Legate to be burnt in Smithfield for heresy, and 
another victim to be burnt at Lichfield for the same offence, 
—that is to say, for reading the Bible and judging of it on lines 
which the King did not approve :— 

“The truth appears to be,” says the biographer, “that Hall, 

though he approved the death of Servetus, did not approve of the 
death of these men, or he would have said so; but that, conscious of 
the obloquy his royal master had incurred, he draws a contrast 
between the terrible days of persecution, passed away with their 
countless victims, and the comparative blessedness of his own day, 
when solitary executions stirred men’s wrath and pity. His words 
must thus, I think, be regarded, not as a justification of the King’s 
conduct, but as au apology for it; not aitogether satisfactory, it 
must be admitted, but perhaps as truthful as most men could or 
would make it under similar circumstances.” 
This is but a lame excuse for servility unworthy of a devout and 
honest man like Hall. He seems almost to have reached the 
conviction that Kings can do no wrong. Yet it taxes one’s 
credulity to suppose that the strongest upholder of the Divine 
right of Kings could really have believed what the Bishop did 
not scruple to assert, that James was “a prince of divines, a 
king of men, and a wonder of Kings, mighty both in his sceptre 
and his pen,” who “like Noah’s dove, alone brought an olive of 
peace to the tossed ark of Christendom.” 

Of Hall's servility to James and to Charles, the sole excuse 
to be offered is the fashion of the age; and in admitting his 
scurrility in controversy, the biographer’s defence is that the 
other side used fouler language still. And, indeed, it is strange 
to find men of learning, and men who called themselves 
Christians, heaping on their opponents the grossest terms of 
abuse. It would seem as if the most difficult of virtues, and 
therefore the one least practised by polemics, was charity. 

Of Hall’s private life we learn little from Mr. Lewis beyond 
what the Bishop has himself related. He writes that he had 





“Scandalous Ministers,” and the Bishop of Norwich being 





the saintliest of mothers, and his wife, to whom he was united 
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for nearly half-a-century, seems to have been equally worthy. 
His method of taking a wife reminds one of the course adopted, 
with much less good fortune, by Hooker, who, having promised 
to accept any wife chosen for him by his landlady, was foolish 
enough to marry her plain and cantankerous daughter. Hall, 
being settled in that “sweet and civil county of Suffolk,” felt 
the extreme incommodity of single housekeeping, and after two 
years, he says, ‘‘ condescended to the necessity of a married 
estate, which God no less strangely provided for me :’— 

For, walking from the church on Monday in the Whitsun week 

with a grave and reverend minister, Mr. Grandidge, I saw a comely, 
modest gentlewoman standing at the docr of that house where we 
were invited to a wedding-dinner, an inquiring of that worthy friend 
whether he knew her. ‘ Yes,’ quoth he; ‘I know her well, and have 
bespoken her for your wife.’ When I further demanded an account 
of that answer, he told me she was the daughter of a gentleman 
whom he much respected, Mr. George Winniff, of Bretenham ; that 
out of an opinion had of the fitness of that match for me, he had 
already treated with her father about it, whom he found very apt to 
entertain it, advising me not to neglect the opportunity; and not 
concealing the just praises of the modesty, piety, good disposition, 
and other virtues that were lodged in that seemly presence. I 
listened to the motion as sent from God; and at last upon due pro- 
secntion happily prevailed, enjoying the comfortable society of that 
meet help for the space of forty-nine years.” 
Yet, though from experience he could speak well of matrimony, 
he seems to have regarded the celibate state as a higher one, to 
the comfort of his biographer, whose views, by the way, lead him 
to regret that the Bishop did not properly understand the duty 
of praying for the dead. Hall’s life was one of severe intellectual 
labour rather than of action, and when we state that he was 
early received into favour at Court, and became a chaplain to 
Prince Henry; that he went in disguise to the Continent to 
discover the machinations of the Jesuits; that he passed from the 
incumbency of Waltham to the Deanery of Worcester; that he 
was one of England’s representatives at the Synod of Dort; 
that he was Bishop of Exeter, and then of Norwich; that he 
was committed for a short period to the Tower for high treason 
by the Puritan faction ; that afterwards he was ejected from his 
diocese, and after living to see three of his sons “learned and 
painfal divines,”’ died in a suburb of Norwich in comparative 
poverty,—the main facts of his career are told. 

He seems to have laboured to the last, and to have borne his 
trials with courage and submission. Hall was not a Church- 
man of great originality, and would have shone better in more 
peaceful times; he does not rank with the most distinguished 
divines of the Church of England, but rather at the head of the 
second class, below Hooker, 'I'aylor, and Barrow, but above 
Hammond, Sanderson, and Stillingfleet. His errors were due, 
perhaps, as much to the age as to the man; his virtues were his 
own, and the profound devotion expressed in his works was also 
exhibited in his life. 

Our thanks are due to Mr. Lewis for a biography on which 
great care and research have been expended. The result is not 
altogether satisfactory, for the writer does not seem fully to have 
acquired a mastery of the period. He has read much, but his 
knowledge appears to have been gained for the sake of his 
subject, and his standpoint is frequently that of the partisan 
rather than of the historian. 


THIRTY THOUSAND THOUGHTS.* 
Tuis ponderous volume, the fourth in a series of six, of which 
three have preceded and two are yet to come, suggests at least 
matter for painful consideration and curious inquiry, though 
not exactly on the lines contemplated by its conscientious 
compilers. Thirty Thousand Thoughts!—the very name is 
oppressive. But thoughts about what, and tending whither ? 
we anxiously inquire; and find for answer that these heavy 
tomes are filled with “ extracts covering a comprehensive circle 
of religious and allied topics.” What the latter may be, we 
can unaided but.dimly guess; but we find, further, that these 
extracts are “gathered from the best available sources of all 
ages and all schools of thought, with suggestive and seminal 
headings.” We confess our ignorance of what a “seminal 
heading” may exactly mean, and look in vain for an extract 
to enlighten us; but we find, further, the whole is “ arranged 
upon a scientific basis, with classified and Thought-multiplying 
Lists.” We really have honestly sought instruction from the 
pages before us, but still fail to see in what manner the 
lists given can be considered as thought-multiplying in any 
sense which the compilers would sanction as their own. 





* Thirty Thousand Thoughts, London: Kegan Paul, Trench, and Co. 
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Still, these are very minor points; the finger-posts on 
roadside may be clumsy, but the way they point clear a ‘ 
and the path worth its difficulties; and with this encogr, 
thought, multiplying itself in our brain, we plunge further in, 
the intricacies of the work before us. Thirty Thousand Though) 
—surely we shall have our reward. The volumes which Precedes 
the one before us dealt with tremendous subjects, « Christi 
Evidences,” ‘“ Man’s Constitution and Nature,” “The Lang 
which Man is Governed,” and many another weighty matter 
and without doubt, writers like the late Dean of Chester}, 
wrote an introduction—and Canon Spence, who hag given 4 
whole world of labour to this most extensive work, have ay; 
to plead that it will repay the diligent study of its Contenty 
as a whole. It is carefully planned, its sections ae 
carefully indicated and very definitely divided. It jg Me 
sible to get an enormous number of fragments of thought, sone 
of them valuable, on almost any theological question; bat oy 
question is, wherein do such fragments really help the studegts 
To the mind of the present writer, there is not Sufficient ogy, 
tinuity of thought anywhere to help the earnest inquire 
For instance, take the section dealing with the “ Divinity ¢ 
Chiist,’”’ the first page of the first volume. Undoubtedly 
the intention as a whole is to establish that doctrine, and th 
student gets a magnificent sentence of Jean Paul Richter, 
quoted by Canon Liddon, which probably he would like 
verify and amplify with its context; therein he is not helped, 
but other thoughts are presented to him, for instance, the gis 
Thought states, in a fragment from Luthardt, “ Christ bidsy 
say, Our Father; He never calls God so Himself,” an obser. 
tion sufficiently startling; but the mind is immediately led amy 
to other sentences from other men, all supposed to be helpfal 
but, in our judgment, painfully desultory and inadequate, 

The sections of the volume before us deal with the abstruse gu}. 
jects of “ The Jehovistic Names and Titles of God,” “The Att. 
butes of God,” “ Sins,” “ Christian Dogmatics,” and with mud, 
very much patient labour, the compilers have brought together 
from many sources a mass of observations on these subjects, of 
which we fear it is not tco much to say the larger part suffer in 
being detached from their context; yet under each separa 
heading, as in the Jehovistic names, we have a collection o 
thoughts which may, to scme minds at all events, delivers 
worthy message. It is always difficult to estimate the stageia 
spiritual growth in which what seems very meagre fare to one, 
shall prove veritable manna to another, hungry to receive jastw 
much and nothing more. There is, no doubt, a demand for the 
supply before us; but if we assume, as we think we justly may, 
that the principal readers of these pages will be Sunday-schol 
teachers, young or hard-worked curates, and superticial students 
of divinity, we think if this be so, a very great opportunity for 
usefulness has been missed, in that the student is afforded» 
little opportunity of following out any suggestive passage td 
its legitimate conclusion, or tracing the line of reasoning which 
gave it birth. We are far from wishing to be hypercritical, but 
we take, almost at random, a passage to illustrate our meaning, 
Here is Thought 10,802 :— 

“ JenHovan-Nisst, ‘The Lord my banner,’ Exodus xvii., 15.—4 
banner is a rallying point. So should the Cross be for all Chriss 


people. Christ is the ensign to which the gathering of the peopleis 
to be. Under this they should be found and nowhere else, 4s 


Amalek smote the hindermost of Israel, so will the great spiritual 
Amalek strike at the soul of any loiterer in the path of service who 
does not bear His Cross boldly, and, like Joshua and Cale, follow the 
Lord fully.’’ 
Now, in this case, who is the student to understand by “the 
great spiritual Amalek 2” Doubtless the writer had an explant 
tion to give, but the mere name at the foot of the paragraph gives 
little or no possibility of tracing the passage to itssource. And 
so with many a far more important paragraph, something possibly 
really worth following out is indicated, and the reader who may 
. . 99 66 s 
be anxious to know more is referred to “ Charnock,” Murphy, 
“ McCosh,” or it may be “ The British Quarterly ” or “ Foreiga 
Evangelical Review,” with no indication of page or subject from 
which the detached fragment is taken. We take another 
illustration :— 

“What an immense workman is God! in miniature ag well as 10 
the great. With the one hand, perhaps, He is making a ring of one 
hundred thousand miles in diameter to revolve round a planet like 
Saturn, and with the other is forming a tooth in the ray of the 
feather of a humming-bird, or a point in the claw of the foot of @ 
microscopic insect. When He works in miniature everything ® 
gilded, polished, and perfect, but whatever is made by human art, a 
a needle, &c., when viewed by a microscope appears rough and coarse 





and bungling.—Bishop Law.” 
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The reader W 
gn a point he- 
find very 80 ggestive, 


he—as a Sunday-school teacher, we will say—may 
has no indication as to what work will help 





a we come to the subject of “ Christian Dogmatics,” the 
_we can hardly say student, for students will scarcely 
wo ++ knowledge here, but busy teachers or busy preachers 
fr “a ossibly a great deal of help of the dictionary or 
=” ii kind, as, for instance, an elaborate definition of 
encyclopaedia Ree ; : ; 

: “ Hypostasis ” in connection with the doctrine of 

the ecclesiastical history of that doctrine, the 
between the Eastern and Western Churches so 
be summarised in two or three passages. Skeletons 
of divinity and dry bones of doctrine, it is true ; but we will not 

garrel with this, since such ere now have been needed, that 
they might spring up clothed with flesh at a Divine command, 
and through all the range of all the creeds we may find some 
word for the inquirer here, though to the present writer there 
js something almost irritating in heap upon heap of isolated 
little fragments from no one knows where, and often from some 
almost unknown authority, on questions like “ The N ormal 
Relations between God and Man,” “ Divine Preliminary 
Arrangements for the Redemption of Man,” “The Special Acts 
and Decrees of God the Father in Redemption,” “ The Natare 
of Theology,” &c. It is almost impossible not to entreat the 
teacher intent on finding his theme or aid for his theme in such 

as these, to remember that he will find more theology in 
Gt, Augustine, and more system in one emall book of Hooker, 
than in all these fragments put together. Yet we would not have 
it supposed that amid heavier matter there are no light touches, 
chips of diamond which here and there flash, making us wish 
there were more of the same. Here amidst duller arguments 
for dogmatic creeds, comes a word fresh with living force from 
the pen of Professor Robertson Smith :— 

“Organised fellowship implies common interests, a common aim, 
some fonction in which the whole society visibly combines. The 
Church is not merely the fellowship of Christian Jove—such requires 
no unity of organisation—but the fellowship of Christian worship. 
The common worship of many individuals must be the expression in 
intelligible form of their common relation of faith towards God. The 
intelligent expression of faith, therefore, implies explicit and formu- 
lated knowledge. A Church which ceases to theologise ceases in the 
game moment to grow; while conversely, from the constant action 
and reaction that connect knowledge and practice in all moral 
organisms, a Church whose life grows dull will also cease to theolo- 
gige aright.” 

Now, that is a truth forcibly and tersely put, though even here 
we should like a reference to the context, that we might search 
and see how far the Divine doctrine of growth was carried, if 
the same mind which recognised that “ the Church which ceases 
to theologise ceases to grow,’ would be ready to push that 
thought to its logical conclusion, and to assert that the husk of 
the doctrine of to-day has often to fall away to let the truth of to- 
morrow become visible,—a truth the direct growth from the seed 
of which such theological expression was the outer sheath. No 
writer, perhaps, believes this more firmly than Professor Robert- 
son Smith himself; but the fragment endorsed with his name 
gives no reference to the work whence it is taken; though such 
work might be of eminent use to the student, especially to such 
students as the volume before us is designed to help. It is 
ificalt to criticise a dictionary, but as a theological cyclopadia, 
the work before us suggests huge labour with inadequate result. 
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CURRENT LITERATURE. 
—_——_——_ 

The Revelation of St. John. By William Milligan, D.D. (Mac- 
uillan.)—This is a reasonable and learned exposition of the most 
dificult of books. Professor Milligan is neither a futurist nor a 
preterist, though, indeed, in one sense, he may be said to combine 
tnd reconcile both theories. He does not find in the Revelation what 
the extreme preeterists see in it, the picture drawn by a contemporary 
of the horrors of the Neronian period; nor does he attempt to fit 
its predictions to this or that event in history, the accession of a Pope, 
the calling of a Council, or the promulgation of a doctrine. But he 
fds throughout the enunciation of principles which have had their 
ttemplification in the past, and will have it again in the future. His 
olome is a valuable addition to Biblical criticism. 

Among the Tétchas of Central Asia. (Southern Publishing Com- 
pny.)—This is a satire, not particularly pointed or ingenious, on 
modern life. The Tétchas are supposed to have advanced to a con- 
tition in which the government is exercised by women elected by 
male voters, The consequences of this state of things seem fairly 
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ho desires to know what more Bishop Law had to 





satisfactory, though it is sad to observe that the female students of 
medicine were illiberal enough to prevent by violence young men 
from entering the schools. Agriculture prospers, for a State farm is 
so profitable that taxes can be remitted on the strength of the profits 
which it brings in. The rights of animals are acknowledged, the 
system of homes for destitute pets being fully carried out, not, of 
course, without some abuses, the cockatoos, for instance, perjuring 
themselves shamefully when, to get away from dull homes, they swear 
that they have no visible means of subsistence. There is some fun 
in the book, but scarcely enough to jastify its existence. 

Frez Public Libraries. By Thomas Greenwood. (Simpkin and 
Marshall.)— Mr. Greenwood begins with a brief history of the move- 
ment. The Act permitting municipalities to institute such libraries 
was carried in 1850. No town, however, was to have the option with 
less than 10,000 inhabitants, and the rate was not to be more than a 
halfpenny. The number has now been reduced to 5,000, and the 
maximum rate fixed at a penny. The first free library was opened 
at Manchester, in 1852. There are now somewhat more than a 
hundred in England, not reckoning six in the suburbs of London. In 
London itself there is not one; Wales has four, Scotland ten, and 
Ireland three (actually opened). In the United States there is more 
activity in this way, as far, at least, as the older States are concerned. 
Australasia shows very creditably in the matter. This is a useful, as 
well as interesting book. We hope that it may do good service in 
promoting the movement. 

Songs from the Novelists, from Elizabeth to Victcria. Edited, with 
Introduction and Notes, by William Davenport Adams. (Ward and 
Downey.)—This very pleasant book, the form of which leaves nothing 
to be desired, has lain too long upon onr shelves. It is a selection of 
songs from the most eminent of English novelists, from Sir Philip 
Sidney to George Meredith,—a book which has been long needed. It 
is both curious and interesting to compare the poetical efforts of 
writers whose imagination has chiefly run in the direction of imagina- 
tive prose. 

Reminiscences of Berlin during the Franco-German War, 1870-71. 
By Shephard Thomas Taylor. (Griffith, Farran, and Co.)—Mr. 
Taylor enrolled himself as a student in the Faculty of Philosophy 
about the time to which his reminiscences refer. He gives us, 
accordingly, some interesting sketches of the Professors of the period. 
We have also notes on student manners and customs. But he does 
not limit his observations to the city. He gives sketches of its 
environs, extending his range to some distance, as, e.g , to the Spree- 
wald. His account of the manners of the Wendish population is to 
be noted. By the time that we get about half-way through the book, 
we find some reference to the campaign which gives it atitle. It 
must be allowed, however, that this title is somewhat of a delusion. 
It has but little to do with the miscellaneous collection of facta, per- 
sonal recollections, and gossip with which Mr. Taylor fills up his 
pages. To put the matter shortly, this is a manifest case of book- 
making, but a case in which the reader, but for the exaggerated size 
of the volume, has no particular reason to complain. 

Latin Prose Composition. By the Rev. Herbert D. Sneyd-Kyn- 
nersley, LL.D. (Relfe Brothers.)—This little book is described in 
the preface as “the result of fifteen years’ experience in teaching 
Latin prose to young boys,” and the highest praise we can give it is 
to say that these words seem exactly to describe what the book con- 
tains. Any practical teacher who reads the author’s formule on the 
relative clause, for instance, or on the analysis of compound sen- 
tences, will instantly recognise the concise and accarate hand of one 
who has long and thoughtfully ground in the educational mill. The 
book contains elementary exercises, each division of which is followed 
by a recapitulatory set ; twelve pages of miscellaneous sentences, illus- 
trating the various idioms ; fifty pages of selected passages for Latin 
prose; notes, not too full; and a sufficient vocabulary. We notice a 
slip on p. 78, “Nescio an hoc verum sit,’ does not, as a matter of 
fact, represent the English for which it is said t» be an equivalent, 
“IT do not know whether this is true.” It is an idiomatic usage for 
“Probably this is true.” It is a less common form of the mild 
affirmative, ‘ Haud scio an.” 

Fiametta. By W. W. Scory. (Blackwood and Sons.)—Mr. Story 
has given us a sad story in a setting of Italian manners and scenery, 
given with all the skill which he knows how toemploy on such a sub- 
ject. Fiametta is a beuutiful girl, in whom an Italian artist finds the 
appropriate model of “A Naiad at the Spring,’’ which is to be the 
great picture of his life. She is one of the women to whom the gift 
of beauty seems fatally liaked with sorrow. Her mother had been 
deceived, and she herself has io her blood the stirring of discontent 
with the surroundings into which she had been born. Her trouble is 
not, indeed, such as was her mother’s, for the man to whom her heart 
is given is not of the class which deceives ; but there are social barriers 
between them, and when love at last seems likely to have its way, it 
j8 too late. Fiametta is a beautifal story, and its sadness inevitable. 

The Long Lane. By Ethel Coxon. 2 vols. (Bentley and Sons.) — 
The plot of this story may be very briefly put. Stephen Nugent, 
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when travelling in Cornwall as an artist of a somewhat dilettante 
kind, sees and oves Honor Ross. She is at first all coldness and 
aversion ; but by degrees she thaws, and then, when he declares his 
love, she reveals a secret which any woman of sense, not to say 
principle, would have taken care from the first should be no secret,— 
that she is married. The catastrophe of this revelation comes pretty 
early in tho story, being brought about by the familiar incident, 
described, however, with a force which makes it almost new, of a 
common danger from the tide and a common escape. We need not 
follow the tale further. It is told from the beginning to the end 
with much strength and beauty of language; but it is sorrowful, and 
it is a conviction of ours which we have expressed to weariness, that 
only genius can afford to write sorrowful novels, We hope that next 
time Miss Coxon will devote her real gifts to a subject on which it 
will be more of a pleasure to dwell. 

A Tangled Tale. By LewisCarroll. (Macmillan.)—Thisinexhaustible 
humourist, who makes fun even out of mathematics, proposes various 
problems in arithmetic, as, e.g., under the title of ‘Chelsea Buns,” 
the following :—‘ Say that 70 per cent. [of Chelsea Pensioners] have 
lost an eye, 75 per cent. an ear, 80 per cent. an arm, 85 per cent. a 
leg—that’ll do it beautifully. Now, my dear [the question is put by 
Mad Mathesis to her much-enduring niece and pupil, Clara], what 
per-centage, at least, must have lost all four?” He then banters his 
correspondents (the problems were originally proposed in the Monthly 
Packet) about their answers. The right answer is ten, and is reached 
by adding up the wounds, and dividing the total with one hundred. 
Next to the “‘ Chelsea Buns” comes the geographical puzzle, “ Where 
does the reckoning change from Wednesday, say, to Thursday,” for 
the traveller who circumnavigates the globe, and in so doing loses or 
gains a day, as the case may be? There are ten “ knots,” each con- 
taining several problems, and the answers to correspondents are often 
very amusing. 

Catharine Blythe. By Katharine Lee. 3 vols. (Bentley and 
Son.)—This is a good novel, which would have been still better if 
circumstances had allowed a considerable retrenchment. The real 
interest of the story lies in the tragic situation of the returned lover, 
and it would have been well if the reader’s interest had been concen- 
trated on that. To this end, the whole of his adventures during the 
period of separation should have been omitted, or told in the briefest 
outline. They are good enough in themselves, and would have done 
well enough as padding for an ordinary tale; as it is, they seem 
beside the purpose. In other respects we have nothing but praise 
for Miss Lee’s work. Katharine’s three lovers are all well drawn; so 
is her selfish, worldly old father, and her precise, “ Mrs. Grundy- 
fearing” sister, Anna. <A writer, too, who can throw in such an 
admirable episode as that of the weak Janey and her faithful lover, 
Willy Trevaskis, has a considerable wealth of good material at her 
disposal. 


Portry.—The Poems of Henry Abbey. New and Enlarged Edition. 
(Henry Abbey, New York.)—This is a book of which it is very 
difficult to speak. On almost every page there are lines which are 
singularly happy in expression, and the leading thought of many of 
the pieces is strikingly original ; above all, there is an appreciation of 
the beautiful in Nature, and a sympathy with the pathetic in human 
life, which ought to give the writer a high place among the minor 
poets. Butalmost every piece in this volume leaves an impression of 
careless and hurried writing. Take, for instance, the following stanza 
from “The City of Decay :”— 

© Down the highway to the city 
Came the greybeard through the valley, 
While its sunset skies were glossy, 
And approached the crumbling wall, 
At the gateway, hizh and mossy, 
Soon he paused, his strength to rally ; 


And expectancy allured him 
With the joy that would befall.” 


We think better of Mr. Abbey than to believe than he really con- 
siders “ glossy ’’ a good epithet to apply toa sunset. If it had not 
rhymed so conveniently with “mossy,” we feel sure that it would 
have been rejected. Again, he is sometimes very careless about his 
metre, although the swing and music of many of the poems show 
that he has a quite exceptional power of melodious composition. 
That these two lines— 
“ Reflecting the inaccessible stars ;” 


and— 
**The buckwheat and the barley, once so bonny and so blithe,” 
should have been written by the same person, is almost incredible. 
Mr. Abbey is at his best in short lyrical pieces, and his best is some- 
times very good. We will conclude our notice by a specimen :— 
** As thoughts possess the fashion of the mood 
That gave them birth, so every deed we do 
Partakes of our inborn disquietude 
That spurns the old and reaches towards the new. 


The noblest works of humin art and pride, 
Show that their makers were not satisfied. 


For, looking down the ladder of our deeds, 

The rounds seem slender ; all past work appears 
Unto the doer faulty : the heart bleeds, 

And pale regret comes weltering in tears, 
To think how poor our best has been, how vain, 
Beside the excellence we would attain,” 














; an 
——In the Watches of the Night. Poems in Highteen Volumes, =a 
Mrs. Horace Dobell. Vol. X. (Remington and Co.)—We par bas h 
the previous volumes of this series of poems hava been fa the a 
noticed by several papers. In some of their criticisms We enti pa th 
concur. Mrs. Dobell has undoubtedly a great capacity for wri peri 
easy and flowing verse. We have not found a single forced ge se ann 
in the volume. But beyond this we cannot go. Most of the thoughiy the 
are trite, and even commonplace, and much of the sentiment Strike, pal 
us as false. ‘Lost in the Woods”? ia little more than the sketeh 6 3 tl 
a somewhat sensational novel in verse. Mrs. Duobell ig farther . anc 
fortunate in suggesting comparisons with greater poets than hal = 
The following, for example, cannot fail to recal! certain lines of My y d 
Browning’s on a somewhat similar theme :— us 
ge 






Therefore still fare thee well; and as I sever 
All links that bound us in the duys of yore, 
I pray that we are parted now for ever,— 
hy once dear memory brightens life no more! 


be welcor 


Alas! I cannot hate where once I loved— 
Thy very voice is as an evil spell— 

So shall I never hear its tones unmoved— 

! dream of evil days—once more—farewell |” Ajesander 
Allen (Gi); 
parmby (J 
parry (3. 
Baston (H 
Chisholm | 
Croffatt (1 







There are, however, we suppose, persons who look for no more in 
than the expression of sentiments with which they are themselygy 
familiar in easy verse ; and with such, Mrs. Dobell should be Popala, 
Hope’s Gospel. By A. Stephens. (T. Fisher Unwin.) Th 
are few things more difficult than the poetical treatment of questiony 
of current politics. Even our greatest poets have wisely Avoided thy 
direct discussion of such problems, and have only let their Opinion bs 
seeu incidentally. Mr. Stephens has no such fears, and 
handles various matters which have recently engaged the attentiog 
of Parliament. Speaking of the demonstration of the unemploel 
some time ago, he says :— 





“ Within, our statesmen talk of foreign policy, fresh war ; 
Without, a herd of starving men are waiting at their door,” 
Does he really believe that the people would be better off if our states. 
men neglected questions of foreign policy ? If not, what is the pois, 
of his antithesis ? Mr. Stephen’s grammar is often rather shaky, and 
his meaning is by no means always clear. On the whole, we dong 
feel justified in prophesying for him any considerable measure of 
success.——Edward the Confessor: a Drama. By “ Bassanio.” (Wyman 
and Sons.)—The author of this play, which is beautifully printed, hy 
considerable dramatic power, and his verse runs smoothly, fis 
dramatis persone are well drawn, and have an individuality which 
enlists the reader’s sympathies. King Edward is a particularly good 
sketch, and all his characteristics are well brought out. We mu 
take exception to the somewhat indiscriminate use of “you” and 
“thou ;” but this is a small matter in a work which is, on the whol, 


whee 


Ursam, 








so meritorious. The author has treated a noble subject not unwor where 
thily. Hymns of the Present Century, from the German. Rendered 
into English verse by the Rev. John Kelly. (Religious Tract Society.)- ™ ' 
It is very difficult to define a good hymn; we suppose, however, that a 
those hymns are the best which express most simply and earnestly | 
the imaginative and devotional side of religion. If this be so, thos un 
translated by Mr. Kelly should take a high place. Germany has i 
contributed more than her share to the hymnology of the Reformed Appli 
Churches, and we think that this collection is worthy of her reputa- ome 
tion. The following is a fine expression of confidence in God's to the ] 
all-pervading love :— 
** Be comforted, my heart, God lives for thee! prem 
-_ Thy father, in the light of heaven on high, EC 


He chose thee, ere the world began to be, L 


He knows thy life, thy weal, thy misery ! fairly fa 
A father's love, a mother’s care, he brought general! 
To thee, e’er yet to him thou gavest a thought: Apply, 

This is thy God !” Offices, 





Mr. Kelly has performed his part as editor and translator well; and 
the printing and general get-up of the volume leave little to be 
desired. Iona, and other Verses. By Wiliiam Bright, D.D, 
(Rivingtons.) —It would be superfluous to say that these verses from F 





the hand of the Regius Professor of Ecclesiastical History at Oxford a 
are tasteful and scholarly. Dr. Bright has long been well known as efectin 
a melodious writer of devotional verse. There is a fervour about the [ Addy 


pieces collected in this volume which should give them a charm, even 
to those who do not altogether sympathise with the author’s views 
on history or theology. The Irish reminiscences are especially inter- 0 
esting at the present moment, and all, whether or not they sympathise 





with the proposals of Mr. Gladstone, will echo the sentiment of the ie 
following lines, that— wission 
‘ ** Sinister was England’s fate, es 

To conquer, not assimilate.” f 

Numantia: a Tragedy. By Miguel de Cervantes. Translated oe 

by James Y. Gibson. (Kegan Paul and Co.)—To the ordinary §§ THOM 
English reader, the name of Cervantes is known only as the aathor eo 
of the inimitable ‘‘ Don Quixote.’’ He was, however, a prolific writer, Beret 


who produced sonnets, dramas, and romances which were and ar ( 
deservedly popular in Spain, and some of which have a Europea 
reputation. The tragedy now presented to English readers by Mr. 
Gibson marks an epoch in the history of the Spanish drama, and 
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an interest even apart from its intrinsic merits. Modern 
mie d produced no tragedies to speak of at the time when it 
eta _ a necessity as much as inclination compelled Cervantes 
eee Attic dramatists as his models. The play to which 
— atia is most nearly related is the Pers, and the comparison 
cor ether to the discredit of the former. Mr. Gibson’s version 
user ale yery creditable. He is almost always spirited, and 
er Eicen that his verse has that forced sound which at once 
. translation. ‘His notes are short and to the point, and 
_ explain all the allusions which could cause any difficulty. 
ee or thie book will not find a modern drama, with complicated 
— regular development; but to those who take pleasure in 
oie poet's, instinct with patriotic pride and fall of fire, ‘+ should 
C aiene. 
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ALFRED D, FRIPP, R.W.S., Secretary. 
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Miss NORTON will REOPEN her 
WEDNESDAY, September 22nd, 


There will be TWO VACANCIES. 





EDWARD the SIXTH’S 
SCHOOL, BIRMINGHAM. 





be obtained on application to the SECRETARY, King 
Edward’s School, New Street, Birmingham, to whom 
the applications and copy- 
Birmingham, July 2nd, 1886. att ———__—_———_ - — 


OSSALL 


A HEAD MASTER will be required for the Michael- | 
mas Term, beginning September 15th. 


Graduate of Oxford or Cambridge, and in Holy Orders, | 

or prepared to take Holy Orders within a year. 
Apply to Captain ROBERTSON, RBossall School, 

Fleetwood.] 
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BOARDER a BOY, YOUNG MAN, or LADY of 

GOOD FAMILY, desirous of studying under Masters, 

or in the Unive y or Schools. Every home com- 

| fort. Best references given and required.—Please 

address, ‘* FRAU v. K.,” care of the Rev. W, Tulloch 
| 15 Knowe Terrace, Glasgow. 
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of LONDON 
INSTITUTION, 


ITY and GUILDS 
J) INSTITUTE, 2 aa 
EXHIBITION ROAD, 8.W 


COURSES of TECHNICAL INSTRUCTION for 
Civil, Mechanica), and Electrical Engineers, Chemical 
and other Mannufacturer?, and Tea achers, ur der the 
direction of Professor Unwin, F.BS8., M. I 0 E., Pro- 
fessor Armstrons, Ph.!)., F. R. a. Profeseor Ayrton, 
F.R.S., Professor He snrici, LL.D., 

The NEW SESSION COMME NCHS o on OCTOBER 
5th. 

The Clothworkers’ Scholarship «f £60 for Three 
Years, with Free Educsti n, and three Institute’s 
Scholarshins, covering the Student's Fees, and tenable 
for Trree Years, wi!l be awarded.on the results of 
the En'ranee Examination, to commence on Monday, 
September 27t». 

For Programme of Instructicn, apply at Exhibition 
Road, S.W., or at Gresham College, EC. 
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PrESIDENT—His Grace the DUKE of RICHMOND 

and GORDON, K.G. 
CoMMITTEE OF MANAGEMENT. 
The Right Hon. the EARL of DUCLE, Chairman, 
The Right Hon. the Earl Bathurst. 
The Right Hon. Sir Michael E. Hicks-Beach, 
M.P. 


Lieutenant-Colonel R. N'gel F. Kingscote, C.B 

George T. J. Sotheron-Estcourt, Esq. 

Ambrose L. Goddard, Esq. 

William John Edm onda, Es 

Colonel T. W. Chester Mas 

M. H. N. Story-Maskelyne, Esq. 

The Richt Hon, Lord Lytte ion, 
For Prospectus of COLLEZF, FARM, and DAIRY, 

Indoor and Oxntdoor Courses of Instruction, ine!ud- 

ing all branches of Practical Dairying, with List cf 

Scholarships, Certificates, Diploma, &c., apply to the 





etary. 


Bart., 







» MP. 


PRINCIPAL. 
NEXT SESSION begins TUESDAY, October 5th, 
1886. 
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near sea —Mr. i . COPTERILL, M.A., formerly 
Master at Haileybury College, wishes to receive a 
FEW BOYS to PREPARE for Public Schools. 
References, Hend Masters of Harrow, Haileybury, 
Shrewsbury, Tettes, and Principal ef University 
Colles re, Liverpool.—Address, Glan y Coed, Conwi ye 
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ING.—Miss LOUISA DREWRY has some time dis- 
engaged for Lectnre Courses, Readings, and Practice 
Classes in Scho Is. She is also prepared to under. 
take — nminations aud Inspections, and to continue 
her Courses cf Lessous to 1 Achers on Methods aud 
the Theory and Practice of Teachins there Subjects, 
Miss Drewry reals with private pupils.—143 King 
Henry’s Road, London, N.W. 


|} OYAL HIGH SCHOOL of 
EDINBURGH. 
Manacers—The EDINBURGH SCHOOL BOARD. 
Rreror—JOHN MARSHALL, M.A, Edinburgh and 
Oxford, formerly Principal and Professor of Clas: ies 
in the Yorksh.re College, Leeds. 

Tke School provides BOYS with a Libe al and 
Careful EL UCATION, qudifying them for the 
Universit es, for Civil Service and «ther appointments, 
and for Professional or Commervial Pursuits. A 
large and well-equip; ed Gymnasium and Swimming. 
Lath have recently Leen added. 

In addition te the Medals (five gold snd seven silver) 
ae Va'uable Book Prize:, the fullowing Bursaries 

ill ke competed for nest year :— 

. TWO SCHO< ur L BURSARIES cf £12 10s for 
Be ys atending th irst’ C! and Two Schvol 
a ursarie of £13 for Boys attending the Seeond 
These Bursaries cover the Sehoul Fees for the 
e cae r Ses;io n. 

2. ONE SIBBALD BURSARY of £20 for three 
years, open to Boys entering the Fourth Class in the 
following Session 

3. ONE DONALDSON BURSARY of £10 for two 
years, pen to Boys entering the Fifth Class in the 
following Session, 


MORE 





























HERIOT HIGH SCHOOL 


4. SIX ov 


LU! TSARLES cf £20 a year for two years, open to 
Boss attending the Fourth or Fifth Class next 
ws] Slen, 

4. TWO or THREE HERIOT HIGH SCHOOL 


UNIVE RiiTY BURSARIES of £530 a year for three 
jears, terable at any University approved by tte 
Governcrs ; o,en only to Boys aitending the High 


School. 


NEXT SESSION commences FRIDAY, October Ist. 


itulars as to the School Course, or 
of the above Bursaries, apply to 
G LORat the School, who wi ill entol pupi' sin 
‘er cf a, pication every school-day, between 9 
‘ , up to the 2lstinst ; orto the CLERK to the 
Schoo ol Board, at the Offices of tie Board. 















tes of the Sclecol Board, 25 Castle Street, 
Ba Linh: irgh, July 6th, 1886. 
Ni ISS AL LEN-OLNEY | (Head 
x Mistress, resigned, of Blackheath High 
Schvo!), and Miss R. ALLEN-OLNEY (Head Mistress, 
r siseed, of South Hampstead High School), will iu 
the Autuun BEGIN CLASSES for the HIGHER 
EDUCATION of GIRLS.—Apply, until July 31st, by 

i] Ir, & 3 Be size T. rrace, N.W. 


ARIA GREY TRAINING 
COLLEGE, 
for Teachers in G'rla’ Public S::hools, 
5 FITZROY STREET, W. 
(Late Skinner Street, Bishopsgate.) 

A full course of training in preparation for the 
CAMBRIDGE TEACHERS’ CERTIFICATES is 
offered to ladies at this College. 

The Curriculum is specially intended to meet the 
needs of those who @e:ire to become teachers in 
Public Schools 

T-achers are also t: a‘red for the KINDERGARTEN 
(Froebel Society’s Higher Examination) 

Junior Students are prepared a ag CAMBRIDGE 
HIGHER LOCAL EXAMINATIC 

Scholarships are offered in all iain: 

Class-teaching, under supervision, is an important 
part of the course, which lasts one year for senior 
students. 

Criticism Lessons are hel. weekly 


>... —— YEAR BEGINS SEPTEM.- 
ER 15t 

Address, PRINCIPAL. 

r HE DEAN of WESTMIN YSTER 


WISHES to RECOMMEND an EDUCATIONAL 
HOME for GIRLS at Kensington, where his danghter 
has been fur three years. Resident French governess, 
good wasters, careful individual training, and 
attention to health. Overpressure and cramming 
avoided.—Address, ** L. L. A.,’’ at Mr. E. Stanford’s, 
55 Charing Cross, London, 8. Ww. 


: ies 


ORTHING. tae ‘SANNE 

HOUSE, Park Crescent.—F. BOND, M.A., 
Brasenosze College, Oxon, BOYS carefully PRE: 
PARED for PUBLIC SCHOOLS. Special attention 
paid to modern Languages, French taught by a 
resident French governess.—For terms aad par- 
ticu'ars, apply a: above, 


et SOCIETY.—CHROMO- 
; LITHOGRAPHS from Frescces and other 
Paintings by Ancieut Masters, Italian, Flemish, and 
German, are on sale at lower prices to members, and 
at higher to strangers. Catilogues and all other 
information will be sent gratis on application. 

A donation of at least £1 1s to the Copying Fund 
entitles to all privileges of memberstip. 

DOUGLAS H. GORDON, Secretary. 

_ of the Arundel Society, 19 St. James’s Street, 

S.W. 





ANSFIELD COLLEGE, OXFoRp 


With the concurrence of the Charit 
CLASSES will COMMENCE in tempus 
in the SECOND WEEK of OCTOBER. yeu 
Coltege will te purely Theological, and the Co; 
embrace not only the Classes of ‘its own Prof will 
but also attendance, in a prescribed order, ¢ 
tures in specific branches of Theology by p of Ue 
of the University. ofessory 
S *HOLARSHIPS of two kinds will be 
1, Theologica’, value £50 a year, tenab'e for 
years, with tuition free. Candie ates muy fie 
graduates of recozn’sed Universi ties i be 
to study for the Corgrezational Ministre ving 
Scholarships up to £6) a year, tenable for th 
years at any approved University. The € Scho} re 
ships are granted to enable students to completent 
literary course hefore entering on the special q va 
of Mansfie’d. Candidates rust pass an examina 
in proof of fitness to graduate in three years, = 
Application to be made to Rev. Dr, FALRBAIRY, 
Backworth, Oxford, from whom all informa 


stated 


be Da yaar” d. tion may 
R.—Me bers of the University w) 
attend lectures, while not ousciiina ne ma. > 





students of Mansfield, wi.l be allowed todoso, F 
terms, apply to Dr. Fairbairn. id 
LS beta 2 AE SCHOOL, 
WORCESTERSHIRE, 
(Founded by King Edward VI.) 
Heap MASTER. 

HERBERT MILLINGTON, M.A, 
Assisted by six Graduates in high Uni iversity honours, 
including First Classmen in Classica, Mathematics 
and Science. Classical and Modern Sides, Excellent 
buildings, containing fully-equipped laborator 
library, gymnas'um, and unusually good and y, 
— and bedr: — For mae “University an} 

other distiuctions rospectus, &c, appl 
H&AD MASTER. - Beni 
1th, -e NEXT TERM will BEGIN on SEPTEMBER 

wth 
AUSANNE. — Miss WILLS, lit late 
Head Mistress of the Norwich High ’ Schoo 
has a very con.fortable HOME for a limited Dumber 
of ELDER GIRLS. Great advantages for the study 
of Modern Languages, Music and Painting. Terns 
on application. “Hig t references to parents of past 
— sent Pupils.—Ste. Luce, Lausanne, Switzer. 
auc 





COMPLETED SCHEME 


OF LIFE ASS 


URANCE., 





Guarantee of Surrender-value : 


made as at 3lst December, 1886. 


Otfices, 10, Fleet Street, London, E.C. 


EDNESS, ROUGHNESS, 


secured. 
PEARS’ 


as a COMPLEXION SOAP. 
sensitive skins generally. 





LEA and 


Oilmen generally. 








IN CONSEQUENCE OF 


LEA AND PERRINS’ 


Which are calen'ated to deceive the Public, 
LEA and PERRINS beg to draw attention to the fact that each Bottle of the Original and Genuive 
WORCESTERSHIRE 
Bears their Autograph Signature, 
PERRIN S. 


ea Sold Wholesale by the Proprietors, Worcester; CROSSE and BLACKWELL, London ; 
Retail by Dealers in Sauces throughout the World, 


LEGAL AND GENERAL LIFE ASSURANCE 
SOCIETY. 


The Society’s Conditions include the following ; 
Immediate payment of Death-Claims : 
Special protection against omission to pay premiums : 
World-wide residence after one year in ordinary cases ; 


Freedom after one year from forfeiture through suicide. 
The new explanatory Prospectus will be forwarded on application. 
The Invested Funds exceed Two Millions. 
Nine-tenths of the total Profits belong to the Assured. 


Policies indisputable. 
The next division will be 


Loans upon Life Interests, Reversions and other Approved Securities. 


and CHAPPING prevented; FAIR 
WHITE HANDS and HEALTHFUL SKIN and COMPLEXION 


SOAP 


This world-renowned Toilet Soap bas obtained FIFTEEN INTERNATIONAL AWARDS 
It is specially suitable for ladies, children, or delicate and 


Its regular use cannot fail to benefit the worst complexion. 


Recommended by Mrs. LANGTRY & Madame ADELINA Pate 


—~ 


IMITATIONS OF 


SAUCE, 
SAUCE 


and Export 


POSSESSING:ALL THE PROPERTIES OF THE FINEST ARROWROOI. 


BROWN & POLSON’S CORN FLOUR 


IS A HOUSEHOLD REQUISITE OF CONSTANT UTILITY, 
| FOR THE NURSERY, THE FAMILY TABLE, AND THE SICK ROOM. 
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—— 
and WESTMINSTER 
ONDON BAN x, LIMITED. 


i REBY GIVEN, that a SPECIAL 
NOTICE i UETING of this Bank will be held at 
GBSER AY SF PICE, in Lothbury, on WEDNESDAY, 
the BE day of July 1 ext, at 1 o’clock precisely, for 
the 21 e of reviving a half-yearly Report from 
the Pirectors, and to declare a dividend, 
a T. P. SHIPP, 
June 2c, 1886. Secretary. 
Books of the Comyany will be closed 
The Trvtor the dividend on July Ist next, and will 
ven on July 5th. 
tet gistere1 in the books of the Company 
Prope soth will be entitled to the dividend for the 
€ on half-year on the number of shares then 
ganiing in their respective names, 
, = — 
NION BANK of AUSTRALIA, 
LIMITED. 
Established 1837. Incorporated 1880, 








Been GAD IEA. <sscurnescceieccusesiees £1,500,000 
Sores Fund . 980,000 
Reserve Liability of Proprietors... 3,000,000 





RS of CREDIT and BILLS on DEMAND, 
Lye sight, are granted on the Bank’s 


| halal throughout the Colenies of Australia, New 
d, and Fiji. 

deal gRAPHIC REMITTANCES are made to the 

CTLs on the COLONIES are negotiated and sent 

for collection. 


DEPOSITS are received for fixed periods, on terms 
which may be ascertained on applica! ion. ; 

INSCRIBED STOCK DEPOSITS are also received, 
tearing interest payable half-yearly at the rate of 4 
er cent, per annum, and transferable by ordinary 
transfer deed. Stock Certificates are issued. Such 
Deposits are repayable at the option of the Bank only, 
and en its giving twelve months’ previous notice to 
the holders. In the event of repayment being made 
onorafter January Ist, 1905, it will be at par; but 
if prior to that date, it will be at a premium of 1 per 
cent, A Stock Exchange quotation will be applied 
for, which will give the advantage of negotiability to 
the Stock. The authorised amceunt of this issne is 


aes of London Office Deposit Receipts of the 
Bank can exchange for Inscribed Stock Deposit 
Certificates free of charge on application. 

W. R. MEWBURN, Manazer. 
1 Bank Buildings, Lothbury, E.C., London, March, 
1886, 
ACCIDENTS of DAILY LIFE 
P INSURED AGAINST BY THE 
RAILWAY PASSENGERS’ ASSURANCE 

COMPANY 

(Established 1849), 
64 CORNHILL, LONDON. 


Capital ... Pc es +. £1,000,000 
Income ... ose ose oo we 246,000 
Compensation paid fo 112,000 Accidents, £2,215,000, 





CHAIRMAN ... .. HaRviE M. Farquuar, Esq. 
Apply to the Clerks at the Railway Stations, the 
Local Agents, cr 
Wrst-EnD Orricce—8 GRAND HOTEL 
BUILDINGS, W.C. ; 


OR AT THE 
Heap Orrice—64 CORNHILL, LONDON, E.O. 
WILLIAM J. VIAN, Secretary. 


HENIX FIRE OFFICE, Lombard 
Street, and Charing Cross, London. 
ESTABLISHED 1782. 
Insurances against Loss by Fire and Lightning 
effected in all parts of the World. 
a claims arranged with promptitude and liber- 
ality, 
WILLIAM C. MACDONALD,) Joint 
FRANCIS B. MACDONALD, 5 Secretaries. 











TO ALL INVESTORS. 


+ eke STANDARD 
ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
(Esta! lished over 60 years ago), 

fossesses Invested Funds to the amountof 6} millions 
sterling, and has an Annual Revenue of £900,0.0. 

Policies granted for large or small sums, making 
Provision for retirement in old age or death. 

Annuities also granted on favourable terms. 

London: 83 King William Street, E.C., 
and 3 Pall Mall Kast, S.W. 


NATIONAL 0 


LIFE 








PROVIDENT 
INSTITUTION, 
Established 1835, 
for Mutual Life Assurance. 
Paid-in Claims, £6 50,000, 
Profits declared, £3 400,000, 
: Funds, £4,180,000. 

Economical management, liberal conditions, large 
bonuses, immediate payment of claims. 
Endowment Assurances payable at any age on 
exceptionally favourable terms, 

48 Gracechurch Street, London. 


The Birkbeck Building Society’s Annual 
Receipts exceed Five Mi lions. 
OW to PURCHASE a HOUSE for 
TWO GUINEAS PES. MONTH, with im- 
wediate possession and no rent to pay.—Apply at the 
Office of the BIRKBECK BUILDING SOCIKTY. 
OW to PURCHASE a PLOT of 
Lf LAND for FIVE SHILLINGS PER MONTH, 
With immediate possession, either for building or 
gardening purposes.—Apply at the Offices of the 
‘IRKBECK FREEHOLD LAND SCCIETY. 
The BIRKBECK ALMANACK, with full parti- 
(lars, on application. 
a FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT, Manager. 
Southampton Buildings, Chancery Lane. 


DISCOUNT, 3d in the SHILLING. 


| | an 187 PICCADILLY, 


LONDON. 
ALL NEW AND STANDARD BOOKS, 
In Cloth and Leather Bindings. Catalogues free. 





BIBLES, PRAYERS, CHURCH SERVICES, &c. 


Post Orders Promptly Executed. 


LIBRARIES ARRANGED AND CATALOGUED. 


Just published, feap. 8vo, cloth, 1s 6d. 


HOT WEATHER LESSON-BOOKS. 


Part I. Great Brita‘n, Ireland, Franc>, Holland, 
end Belgium, 


By C. A. MONTRESOR. 


These little volumes will contain, in a bright and 
readable form for children, 2 Geographical, Ethnical, 
and Historical Account of each of the Countries of 


the World. 


London : HATCHARDS, 157 Piccadilly. 








**Dimness of Sight and Blindness is frequently 


caused by the use of Unsuitab!e Spectacles.” 


SPECTACLES, 


Scientifically Adapted to Strengthen and Assist the 
Weakest Sights, by Mr. HW. LAURANCE, OCULIST 


OPTICIAN, la OLD BUND STREET. 


Testimonials from Earl Lindsay, Sir Julius Bene- 
dict, F. D. Dixon-Hartland, Eso., M.P., Dr. Radcliff. 
Consulting Physician, Westmin:ter Hospital, &c. 
Pamphlet containing Suggestions for the Preservu- 
tion of Sight free. BRANCHES—6 Poultry, E.C.; 3 
Guardian Bldgs., Cross St., Manchester; 5 Corporation 


St., Birmingham ; and 129 Bachanan St., Glasgow. 
JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 
STEEL PENS. 
GOLD MEDAL, 
RY’S 
URE 
matteliiaaaiataias 
OCOA. 


**It is especially adapted to those whose digestive 
organs are weak, and I stro: gly recommend it as a 


substitute for tea for young persons.’’—Sir Cuas, A. 
CAMERON, President Royal Cullege of Suryeons, 
Ireland, &. 


eer & Co”’s OWN SAUCE, 





OUPS, PRESERVED PROVISIONS 


and 


Pome MEATS. Also, 
FASSENCE of BEEF, BEEF TEA, 





PURTLE SOUP, and JELJ.Y, and other 





QPECIALITIES | for INVALIDS. 
CAUTION—BEWARE OF IMITATIONS, 


SOLE ADDRESS :— 
11 LITTLE STANHOPE STREET, 
MAYFAIR, W. 


UNVILLE’S OLD IRISH 
WHISKY is recommended by the Medical Pro- 
fession in preference to French Brandy. They hold 
the largest stock of Wh'sky in the world. Supplied 
in casks and cases for home u-e and exportation, 
Quotations on application to DUNVILLE and CO., 
Limited, Royal Irish Distilleries, Belfast ; or at their 
London Offices, 4 Beaufort Buildings, Strand, 
London, W.C. 
OLLOWAY’S. OINTMENT and 
PILLS.—Noraste Facts.—Intense heat 
augments the annoyances of skin disease, and 
encourages the development of febrile disorders ; 
wherefore they sh uld, as they may, be removed by 
thse detergent and purifying preparations. In 
stomach complaints, liver affections, pains and 
spasms of the bowels, Hollo«ay’s Ointment well 
rubbed over the affected part immediately gives the 
greatest ease, prevents congestion and inflammation, 
checks the threatening diarrhoea, and averts incipient 
cholera, The poorer inhabitants of large cities will 
find there remedies to be their best friend when any 
pestilence rages, or when, from unknown canses, 
eruptions, boils, absces-es, or ulcerations, br token 
the presence of taints or impurities within the 
system, aud call for instant and effective curative 
medicines. 








O Medicine for the cure of asthma, 
consumption, coughs, anid bronchitis was ever 
attended with such seedy and unfailing snecess as 
Dr. LOCOCK’S PULMONIC WAFERS, Ia every 
periodical may be seen testimonius of their wonderful 
efficacy. Nothing else gives such a sound, refreshing 
night’s re-t. In hysterical and heart complaints 
they are unfailing, and in rheumatic and nervous 
pains ‘they actlikeacharm.’ They taste pleasantly. 












Sold at Is 14d and 2s 91 per box by all Druggists. 


PARIS, 1878. 


se:sing the power to ontias 


No. III., JULY, 1886. Price 5s. 


ieee ENGLISH HISTORICAL 


REVIEW. 


Edited by the Rev. —a CREIGHTON, M.A» 
-D. 


CONTENTS, 
1. ARTICLES :— 


Tue Eartirst INHABITANTS OF GREECE. By 


Evelyn Abbott. 


Earty Forms or Lanpuouipinc. By Charles I. 


Elton. 
LAUDERDALE, 1670-1682. Br Osmund Airy. 


THE ELEcTREss SoPpHIA AND THE HANOVERIAN 


Succrssion. By A. W. Ward, 
Notes anp DocumMEnNts :— 
THE EMPEROR OtysBrivs. By J. B. Burr. 


to 


PICTS AND CALEDONES IN THE NINTH CENTURY. 


By Gacbrand V gfus-on. 


THE MIRACULOUS CRoss OF St. Tonat’s. ByT.G. 


Law, 


THE Squire Papers. By S. R. Gardiner and 


Walter Rye. 


CORRESPONDENCE OF ADMIRAL HERBERT DURING 


THE ReEvoLuTION. By E. Maunde Thompson. 


REMINISCENCES OF A FUGITIVE LOYALIST IN 1798, 


By G. F. Handeock,. 
REVIEWS Or Books. 
MISCELLANEOUS NoTEs. 


PS 


i) 


ConTENTS OF PERIODICAL PUBLICATIONS. 
Lonton: LonaMans, GREEN, and Co. 


_ CENTURY GUILD HOBBY 


HORSE. No. III., JULY, 23 6d. 
CONTENTS, 
THE BwuriaL or STEPHEN. (Frontisp’ece.) By 
William S-rang. 
Keats's Sonnet or Biur. By Osear Wile. With 
Fae-simile of the original MS. 
Sonnet: To THE CENTURY GuILD. By Arthur 
Galton. 
Song FRoM AN UNFISISHED Drama. By Herbert 
P. Horne, 
In Memorram: H.L. G. By Herbert P. Worne. 
™ MeEMOeIAM: ARTHUR Buraess. By Selwyn 
mce 
Essays :— 
On CaTHOLIcIty OF Taste. By Selwyn Image. 
Assissit. By Arthur Galton. 
NoTES ON THE NaTIONAL GALLERY. (Continued.) 
By Arthur H. Mackmurdo. 
London: Kraan Pavut, Trencn, and Co, 


si E QUARTERLY 
No. 325, is published THIS DAY. 

CONTENTS, 

1, Bripery, ANCIENT AND MopERN. 

. GROWTH OF THE ENGLISH NOVEL, 

. CHINA AND THE WEsT. 

THE FLIGHT TO VARENNES. 

MODERN CHRISTIAN MISSIONS. 

3. New Markets For Bririsu INpustry. 

. SacrED Books oF THe Kast. 

THE GREEK ISLANDERS. 

. PARTY AND PRINCIPLE, 

Mk. GLADSTONE AND IRELAND. 
Joun Murray, Albemarle Street. 








= SANS eRe 


No. 335, JULY, 1886. 8vo, price 6a. 
J iene EDINBURGH REVIEW. 
“ CONTENTS. 
1. MopERN TRADE AND THE MEANS OF EXCHANGE, 
2. THE Prose Works 0? Percy ByssHE SHELLEY, 
3. A CRUISE IN THE WESTERN PAcIFic. 
4. BisHor Ligutroor’s APOSTOLIC FATHERS 
5. Lapy MARIAN ALFORD ON ART NEEDLEWORK, 
6. THE ARABIAN NIGHTS. 
7. THE CORRESPONDENCE OF MARSHAL DavouT, 
8. PROFESSOR PRESTWICH ON GEOLOGY. 
9. A TEACHING UNIVERSITY OF LONDON. 
10, THe VoIck OF MEMNON. 
ll. THE CriIsts. 
London: LonGMANS, GREEN, and Co. 


Now ready, price 4s. 

JHE LONDON QUARTERLY 
REVIEW, No. 152, for JULY, 1886, 
CONTENTS. 

1. Louris Auassiz. 

2. INLAND Navi 
3. MARINE MESSMATISM. 

4. fue History OF PREACHING. 

5. On Some Misstnc Links 1n Nature. 

6, NEEDLEWORK. 

7. Tue Moras or tHe Tori 

8. Sir James StepHeNS ON NuNcoMAR AND IMPEY, 
& AMERICAN ScHOOLS, 
10, SHorT Reviews AnD Brier Notices, 
11, SUMMARIES OF FOREIGN PERIODICALS, 

T. Wootmer, 63 Paternoster Row, E.C. 


RUNDEL GALLERY EXHI- 
£ BLITION of nearly Two Uundred unpublished 
WATER-COLOUK COPIES on a reduced scale from 
old Italian Frescoes and other Paintings, arranged 
chronolog cally and in scheols. 

Open daily from 10 till 5. Saturdays, 10 till 4, 
Admission free. 
DOUGLAS H. GORDON, Secretary. 
Office of the Arundel Society, 19 st. James’s Street, 
S.W. 





TNMHE ILERACOMBE HOVTEL.— 
Sea-shore. 25) rooms. New decorations 
Eizht lawn-teun’s courts. Large 
ate baths. Table 





and furniture. 
sea-water swimmiug-bath. Pr 





a’t Dioner frovn 6 to 8 o’eloek 


Te'egraphic addre-s.* HOTEL, Ufracombe.” 
OHN BRINSMEAD and SONS’ 
e PIANOS.—Patente!] Inventions from 1868 to 
1884. includirg the Patent Tuning Apparatus, pos- 
wy other piano.—JOHN 
BKINSMEAD and SONS, Pitnoforte Manufacturers, 
18, 20, and 22 Wismore Stre t, London, W. Lists 








free, 


List or Historicat, Books RecENTLY PUBLISHED, 


REVIEW, 
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NEW NOVELS, 


ALL LIBRARIES. 


MASOLLAM: a Problem of the Period. By 


LavRENCE Ouipuant, Author of * Altiora Peto,” *‘ Piccadilly,” &. 3 vols. post 8vo, 253 64. 

“Mr. Oliphant has contrivel to write a striking anl curious novel, patient in elaboration, fall of 
suggestive conversations, aud evincing a power of projection into an unknown plane of things which cannot 
but claim our admiration.”—Times. 

© The story is one of such absorbing interests and ever-changing possibilities that to tell the reader bofore- 
hand ‘ how the wh-e!s go round,’ would be to rob him of a rarepleasure...... Every pige of Mr. Oliphaut’s book 
is worth reading, and in spite of the interest of the story, nct one word of the long dissertations should be 
lost, containing as they do not en!y fine reflections, but also practical expositions of many of the most vexcl 
questions of the day.’’—Saturday Review, 

“A brilliant and effective novel, full of exciting incident, full of character, and full, to overflowing 
perhaps, of subtle analssis.’""—Ilustrated London News. 


The CRACK of DOOM. By William Minto. 


(Originally publ'shed in ‘* Blackwood’s Magazine.’’) 3 vols, post 8vo, 25s 6d. 

“*Tf the reader expects to draw a good deal of amusement from a story so quaintly conceived as this, he 
will not be disappointed. A fine vein of animal spirits rans through the whole, and even when a tragic 
thread i: interwoven in the humorous structure. it still remains a comeiiy...... The characters and their 


surroundings are not less novel than is the motif.”—Atheneum, 

** The attraction of the book consists in the care and finish of its dialogue and other writing, and as has 
been said, in the way in which sufliciently interesting scenes and sitaations are linked the one on to the other 
without any pause...... The author shows himself apt at diversifying and combining his minor touches and 


figures.” -Saturday Review. 






‘* This novel is distinctly ingenious.” —Ti mes. 


WAYFARERS. By U. Ashworth Taylor. 


vols. post 870, 172. 


2 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD and SONS, Edinburgh and London. 





MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY, 


LIMITED 


Lstablished in 1842, for the Circulation of the Newest and Best Books. 





TOWN SUBSCRIPTION 
COUNTRY 2 ” 


S, from ONE GUINEA per annum. 
TWO GUINEAS i 





SALE DEPARTMENT. 
The following Catalogues gratis and post free :— 


1 RECENT POPULAR BOOKS, 


At Greatty REDUCED PRICEs. 


2, BOOKS STRONGLY HALF-BOUND, 


MANY BEING Now Oot oF Print. 


BOOK 


3. WORKS BY POPULAR AUTHORS, 


HALF-BOUND IN SETS OR SEPARATELY. 


4. BOOKS IN ORNAMENTAL BINDINGS, 
For PRESENTS, PRIZES, &c. 





30 to 34 NEW OXFORD STREET, W.C. ; 
2 KING STREET, CHEAPSIDE; and 281 REGENT STREET, W. 





IMPROVED AND ECONOMIC COOKERY. 
USE 


LIEBIG COMPANY’S 
EXTRACT 
OF MEAT, 


Being the Finest Meat-flavouring Stock, 
Use it for 
Soups, Sauces, and Mase Dishes. 


Extracts sold as BARON Liebig’s 
have no connection with the Baron. 





Efficient Tonic. 
Highly recommended as * Night-Cap,”’ 
instead of 
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Baron Liebig. 
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public oe 
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yyiTt, ELDER, AND CO’S NEW BOOKS, 


«§ VERY AMUSING STORY.”’—Pall Mall Gazette. 

NOTICE.—The SECOND EDITION of “A 
FALLEN IDOL,” by the AUTHOR of 
“VICE VERSA,” ‘The GIANT’S 
ROBE,” Sc., will be ready in a few days. 
Crown Svo, 6s. 

peace neyo dana ate ag, Wit Sah te alone 

public ag Ame og s house, Mr. B ul 163, the artist’s factotum, and above all Mr. 


e ox-bailer w ho has turned policeman, are figures whom it is as 
as it is imposs ble to forget.” 






yr, th 
iat to meet 
NEW VOLUME of the * DICTIONARY of NATIONAL BIOGRAPHY,” 


0, 12s 6d he cloth; or, in half-morocco, marbled edges, 18s. 
= Vol. VIL. (Brown to Burthogge) of the ; 


DICTION ARY OF NATIONAL BIOGRAPHY. 
Edited by LESLIE STEPHEN. 
#* Vol. VIII. wi ill be published on October 1-t, 1886, and the subsequent 
ee resc DEBS OAM ENTER THEIR NAMES WITH ANY 
3SOR s vy ENTE d Ss ? D 
se BOOKSELLER, 


NEW VOLUME OF THE POCKET EDITION OF VW. M. 
THACKERAY’S WORKS. 
Price 1s 6d in half-cloth, cut or uncut edges ; or 1s in paper cover. 


The HISTORY of PENDENNIS. Vol. I. 


#,¢ The HISTORY of PENDENNIS, Vol. U,, will be published on July 26th, 

and { subsequent volumes at monthly intervals 

yEW VOLUMES OF SMITH, PLDER, AND CO”S POPULAR 

2s and 2s 61 SERIES. 

RAINBOW GOLD. By D..GREEN PLEASURE and 
Qunistm® Murray, Author of GREY GRIEF. By the Author of 
% h’s Coat,” “Coals of Fire,” “Molly Bawn,” “ Mrs, Geoffrey,” 
Joseph's Coat, enanrea “Airy Fairy Lilian,’ &c.  Feap. 
&, Feap. 8vo, boards, pictorial | 





8vo, boards, pictorial cover, 23. 
corer, 2s. 


[On July 26th. 
R00KS FOR SEASIDE AND HOLIDAY READING. 


4* Messrs. SmirH, ELDER, AND Co, will be happy to send, post free 
application, a copy of their Catalogue, containing a list of 2s, 2s 6d, 
% 6d, 5s, and 6s page? Novels, together with a large number of 
Miscellaneous Works 

Among the Authors whose Works are comprised in the Popular Novel 
Gries are the following :—The Author of ‘‘ Molly Bawn,” the Author of 
“John Herring,” W. E. Norris, Hamilton Aidé, ‘Anthony Trollope, Mrs. 
Gaskell, Wilkie Collins, Holme Lee, the Bronté Sisters, &c. 


London: SMITH, ELDER, and CO., 15 Waterloo Place, S.W. 





NOW READY. 


In 1 vol. folio, cloth, gilt edges, price One Guinea. 


THE 
ROYAL “ACADEMY OF ARTS: 
OFFICIAL ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE OF THE 
EXHIBITION, 1886. 
Containing a Comple'e Copy of the Catalogue, handsomely printed, and 
1450 Full-page Reproductions in Typogravure 
of some of the Principal Works in the Exhibition. 


London: WILLIAM CLOWES and SONS, Limited, 
13 CHARING CROSS, S.W. 


MR. T. FISHER UNWIN’S LIST. 


_ 


VERNON LEE’S NEW WORK. 

ALDWIN : being Dialogue 3 ‘on Views and Aspirations. 
By Vernon Lex, Aut hor of re of tphorion,” “ Belcaro,” &. Demy 8vo, 
cloth, 12s, 

“The subjects proposed are di-cussed courazzous ly and conscientionsly......One 

Faunot read a pige o iE “ Baldwin’ without t fo sling the wiser for it.’”” —Academy. 





Yow ready, a New and Cheaper Edition, in 1 vol. crown 8vo, cloth, Illustrated, 
~ pri xe 103 6, of 
The DAWN of the NINETEENTH CENTURY in 


ENGLAND ; al ch of the Times. By Jonn Asuton, Author of 
“Social Life in ¢ , en Anne,” &e, 


of ple easure and interest, and opens up a 
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ARs Not made into its pleasing and enter- 
skill which is not by any means common,” 


Bou the THEATRE: Essays and Studies. By William 
RCHER, Author of “ Henry Irving,” &c. Feap. 8vo, 7s 6d. 


“Well thong ‘ < a a “4 le 9 
Siturday dp ut as to their substance, and well written a3 to their style.”— 


LONDON STUDIES. 


} 
ONDON and ELSEWHERE. By Thomas Purnell, 
uthor of “ Literature and its Proves or 3,” ke. Feap. 8vo, 1s, [ Ready. 


london: T, FISHER UNWIN, 26 Paternoster Square, E.C. 








CLARENDON PRESS BOOKS SUITABLE 
FOR THE OXFORD LOCAL 
EXAMINATIONS, 1837. 


Stiff covers, feap. 


SHAKSPEARE’S CORIOLANUS. Edited 
by W. ALpis Wriext, M.A, 
* This edition is simply without a rival. None even comes second to it.’— 
Westminster Review. 
Second Edition, extra feap. Svo, cloth, 3s 


MILTON. Areopagitica. With Introduc- 
tion and Notes, by Joun W. Hates, M.A. 
Second Edition, extra feap. Svo, cloth, 2s 64. 


CICERO. Select Orations (for Schools), 
First Action against Verres; Oration on behalf of Archias, With Introduc- 
tion and Notes, by J. R. Kina, M.A. 


LIVY. Books XXI., XXII., and XXIII. 


With Introduction anl Notes, by M. T. Taruam, M.A., Assistant-Master at 


Westminster School. ; Seciieatiatiielia tte 6, 
VIRGIL, With Introduction and Notes, 
by T. L. Parititon, M.A. In 2 vols. 
Extra feap. 8vo, cloth, 63 6 1. 
PLATO. Selections (including the whole 


of the Apology and Crito). With Introductions and Notes, by J. Purves, 
M.A., and a Preface by B. Jowett, M.A 


HOMER. Odyssey. ‘Rooke L-XI. (for 


Schools). By W. W. — M.A. Thirty-second Thousand, 
OK IIL., separately, ls 60 
ore feap. 8vo, cloth, 2s Ga. 


XENOPHON. Anabasis. Book na Edited 


for the Use of Junior Classes. With Introduction, Notes, and Index, By J. 
MarsuHA.t, M.A., Rector of the Royal High Schoo!, Ediuburgh. 
8vo, cloth, 83 61. ss 
PLATO. The Apology. With a Revised 
Text and English Notes, and a Digest of Pl.tonic Idioms, by James RIDDELL, 
M.A. 
Just published, crown 8vo, cloth back, paper sides, price 3s 6. G 
EUCLID REVISED. Part I. Containing 
the Essentials of the Elements of Plane Geometry as given by Euclid in his 
First Four Books. Edited by R. C. J. Nixon, M.A., Mathematical Master, 
Royal Academical Institution, Belfast. 
*.* The complete Work, comprising Part I., Plane Geometry without Propor- 
tic on, and Part IL, Proportion and Modern Geometr y, cloth, 7s 6d. 
[In preparation, ‘Books I, and II., separately. 


London: HENRY FROWDE, Clareudon Press Warehouse, 
AMEN CORNER, E.C. 


EFFIB OGILVIE. 
By Mrs. OLIPHANT. 


2 vols, crown 8vo, cloth, 12:. 





“The chief characters are thoroughly strong and natural, and the plot is 
abundantly ingenious and entirely acceptable,’—Vanity Fair. 
** You'll find the story is replete 
With Mrs. Oliphant’s accustomed skill. 
Though you may think it short, ’tis sweet, 
And one you ought to read, and read you will.’”—Puach, 
“Tt is these little touches of nature which have made Mrs: Oliphant popular as 
a novelist.’’—Times. 
‘The Misses Dempster, of Rosebank, who are called ‘old cats’ by a neigh- 
bourhood that finds them invaluable, and never hesitates to borrow their spoons 
or plate, are a perfect picture.”—Echo, 


Glasgow: JAMES MACLEHOSE and SONS, 
Publishers to the University. 
London: MACMILLAN and ste 








DUBLIN UNIVERSITY PRESS “SE R IE: s. 


The CORRESPONDENCE of M. TULLIUS 


CICERO. Arranged according to its Chronolog Shape 3; With a Revis 
of the Text, a Commentary, and Introductory y Rosert YELV 
TON TYRRELL, M.A.., D.Lit.Q.Univ., LL.D.Edin., Be llow —# Trinity College, 
and Regius Professor of Greek in the University of Dublin. Vol. II. vo, 


12s. 
DUBLIN UNIVERSITY PRESS SERIES. 


The AUNEID of VIRGIL, eet translated 
into English Blank Verse. By WILLIAM te T UHORNHILL, B.A., late Scholar 
of Trinity College, Dublin, Canon of St. Patrick’s Cathe 2dr ul, aud Rector of 
Rathcvole, Dublin. Crown 8vo, 7s 6d. 


London : LONGMANS, GREEN, and co. 
Fete and DOWNSTAIRS. 


By Miss THACKERAY. 

The COUNCIL of the METROPOLITAN ASSOCIATION for BEFRIENDING 
YOUNG SERVANTS is prepared to send tLe above PAMPHLET, reprinted (by 
permission) from the Cornhill Magazine, post free, on receipt of two stamps, or 
in quantities at the rate of 10s per 100, on application to the SECRETARY, 
Central Otfice, 18 Buckingham Street, Strand, W.C., to whom Subscriptions and 
Donations toward the Funds of th e Association sh ould be sent.—Bankers, Messrs. 
RANSOM, BOUVERIE, and CO., 1 Pall Ms ull East, S.W. 


I EADING CASES for the “SPECTATOR.” 
Price 2s 6d each. 


.* * es for BIN DE WN @ 


Price 23 6d each. 












May be had by order through any Bookseller or Newsagent, or at the Office, 
1 Wellington Street, Strand, London, W.C. 
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The HISTORY of ROME, from the Earliest 
Times to the Period of its Decline. By Professor THropor 
MomuseEn. Translated (with the Author’s Sanction and Additions) 
by Professor Dickson. With an Introduction by Dr. Scumrrz. 
The Popular Edition, in 4 vols. crown 8vo, £2 63 6d; or sold 
separately—Vols. I. and II., 21s; Vol. III., 103 6d; Vol. IV., 
with Index, 152, Also, a Library Edition, in 4 vols. demy 8vo, 
753. These Volumes not sold separately. 


The HISTORY of GREECE, from the 
Earliest Times down to 337 B.C. From the German of Dr. 
Ernst Curtius, Rector of the University of Berlin, by A. W. 
Warp, M.A. 5 vols. demy 8vo, with Index, 90s; or each vol. 


separately, 18s. 7 


The HISTORY of ANTIQUITY. From 
the German of Professor Max Dtncker, by Evetyn Apport, 
M.A., LL.D., of Balliol College, Oxford. In 6 vols. demy 8vo. 


Each Volume can be obtained separately, 21s. 


The HISTORY of ROMAN CLASSICAL 
LITERATURE. By R. W. Browne, M.A., Ph.D., late Preben- 
dary of St. Paul’s, and Professor of Classical Literature in King’s 
College, London. In 1 vol. demy 8vo, 9s. 


The HISTORY of the GREAT FRENCH 
REVOLUTION. From the French of M. Turers, by Freperick 
Snopert. With 41 fine Enyravings and Portraits of the most 
celebrated Personages referred to in the Work, engraved on 
Steel by William Greatbach. In 5 vols. demy 8vo, 36s. 


MEMOIRS of NAPOLEON BONAPARTE. 
By Lovis Anroine FAUVELET DE BovrrRiENNE, his Private 
Secretary. Edited, with Preface, Supplementary Chapters, and 
Notes, by Colonel R. W. Purpps, late Royal Artillery. In 3 vols. 
demy 8vo, with 36 Illustrations on Steel, 42s. 


The FIFTEEN DECISIVE BATTLES of 
the WORLD. From Marathon to Waterloo. By Sir Epwarp 
Creasy, late Chief Justice of Ceylon. Library Edition, demy 

* 8vo, 10s 6d; or the Popular Edition, the Twenty-ninth, crown 
8vo, 6s. 


The HISTORY of the RISE and PRO- 
GRESS of the ENGLISH CONSTITUTION. By Sir Epwarp 
Creasy, late Chief Justice of Ceylon. A Popular Account of 
the Formation and Development of the English Constitution, 
avoiding all Party Politics. Fourteenth Edition, crown 8vo, 6s. 


The LIFE of MARY, QUEEN of SCOTS. 


From the French of M. Micnet, by ANDREW ScosLe. With 2 
Portraits, 63. 


“The standard authority on the subject.’’—Daily News. 


The LIFE of OLIVER CROMWELL. From 


the French of M. Guizor, by ANDREW Scoste. Crown 8vo, with 
4 Portraits, 63. 


MEMOIR of GUSTAVUS ADOLPHUS. By 
Joun L. Stevens, LL.D., Ambassador of the United States 
Government at Stockholm. 1 vol. demy 8vo, with Portrait, 153. 








The LIVES of the ARCHBISHOps af 
CANTERBURY, from St. AugustinetoJuxon. By the late . 
Rev. WALTER Farquuar Hook, D.D., Dean of Chichester, Ing 
vols. demy 8vo, £9; or the following Volumes sold sep 
shown :—Vol. I., 153; Vol. II., 153; Vols. IIT. and IV, 
Vol. V., 153; Vols. VI. and VIL, 303; Vol. VIII, 153; Vol. IX, 
15s; Vol. X., 153; Vol. XI., 153; Vol. XIL, 15s. 


The LIFE of HENRY JOHN TEmpry 
Viscount PALMERSTON. With Selections from his D Re 
and Correspondence. By the Hon. Evetyn Asutey, In} 3 
crown 8vo, with Frontispieces, 12s. 


4 

RECOLLECTIONS of a LITERARY Lipp. 

With Selections from her Favourite Poets and’ Prose Writer, 

By Mary Russeti Mitrrorp. Popular Edition, in 1 Vol. com 
8vo, with Portrait, 6s. i 


“Consists of vivid portraits of great literary celebrities, admirgh) ‘ 
criticisms, and delightful auecdotes, constituting a miscellany’ ¢f 
sterling value and enchanting interest.’”’—Morning Post. 


“An attractive medley of personal anecdotes and gems of liter, 
ture.’”’—Spectator. 


UNPUBLISHED LETTERS of JAM 
AUSTEN to her RELATIONS, 1796-1815. Edited, with Intro. 
duction and Notes, by the Right Hon. Lord Branoveye. Ip} 
vols. large crown 8vo, with Frontispieces, 2 1s. 


Our OLD ACTORS. By Henry Barton Baker, 


Author of “French Society from the Fronde to the Great Revola 
tion. With a Portrait of Peg Woffington. Popular Biitiog, 
Revised. 


The LIVES of EMINENT VIOLINIST, 


By Dr. Putrson. In 1 vol. crown 8¥o, 63. 


In 1 vol. crown Svo, 6s. 


“We have no common pleasure ia recommending this book to the 
particular attention of all who delight in the author’s favourite instr 
ment.” —Globe. 


The HEAVENS. An Illustrated Handbook 


of Popular Astronomy. By Amine GuintteMin. Edited by J. 
Norman Lockyer, F.R.AS., and embodying all the latest 
Discoveries in Astronomical Science. Demy 8vo, with over 20 
Illustrations, 12s. 


The INGOLDSBY LEGENDS; or, Mirth 


and Marvels. By the Rey. Ricuarp Harris Baruam. Each 
Edition copiously Illustrated by Cruikshank, Leech, Tenniel, and 
Da Maurier. 

The ILLUSTRATED EDITION, One Guinea. The CARMINE 
EDITION, Half a Guinea. The EDINBURGH EDITION, 6s 
The POPULAR EDITION, 3s Gi. 


CURIOSITIES of NATURAL HISTORY. 


By the late Frank Buckianp. In Four Serieg, each obtainable 
separately, 33 61; or the Set, complete in 4 vols., 14s. 


Miss FERRIER’S NOVELS. The Library 

Edition, in 6 vols. The Set, 303; or separately as under: 

MARRIAGE, 2 vols., 103. The INHERITANCE, 2 vols., 10s. 
DESTINY, 2 vols., 10s. 


The ONLY COMPLETE EDITIONS of 
JANE AUSTEN’S NOVELS are those pullished by Messrs 
RicuarD BENTLEY and Son :— 

1, The STEVENTON EDITION. Sold in sets only, 6 vo's., 633. 
2. The POPULAR EDITION. 6 vols., 363; each vol. separately, 64. 





RICHARD BENTLEY and SON, New Burlington Street. 


PUBLISHERS IN ORDINARY TO HER MAJESTY THE QUEEN. 
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Strand ; and Published by him at the “ Spectator” Office, No. 1 Wellington Btrest, Strand, ‘aforesaid, Saturday, July 17th, 1886, 
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